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Scratching Gravel for an Issue 
A ing the two major parties are gravel- 


ing themselves in search of an issue for 

1926. Like two old hens on a piece of 
stony land, they manceuvre with one eye on the 
terrain and the other on the opposition, each one 
ready to rush over and do battle for any poor worm 
of an issue which the other may turn up. 

Nothing illustrates the security of the American 
position better than this predicament of the parties. 
While Britain is wrestling with unemployment, 
France with a financial shortage, Italy with Fascist- 
Socialist brawls, and Spain with the Riff and a dicta- 
torship, the United States is hard put to it to find 
material for a campaign that must be staged whether 
it means much or little. It begins to look as if the 
best the boys can do is to trot the tariff out for 1926 
and chew it all over again. 

But unless something quite shocking is done to 
the tariff in the meantime, the country is not likely 
to get excited over it. Senator Butler already stands 
accused of wanting to revise the tariff Butlerward — 
that is to say — in the direction of higher tariffs for 
fine cottons in which he and his family are inter- 
ested. Thus far he has failed to secure any support 
from his colleagues or the President, as they are 
fully aware how the Democrats would relish the ef- 
fort. The latter, reading history, are convinced that 
they can beat the Republicans in any Congressional 
election in which they can bring the tariff forward. 

On all other issues than the tariff the Democratic 
party is divided. Sectional and racial ogres roused 
last fall still growl fiercely in their several camps, 
scaring off all well-disposed harmonizers like 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Shaver who dreamed of for- 
mulas for reuniting their sorely stricken party. They 
were so fearful that their get-together dinner of the 
National League of Progressive Democrats would 
merely provide a sounding board for dissension, that 
they have called off that enterprise until more con- 
ciliatory views prevail. All of which adds strength to 
the idea, so often heard after the drubbing their able 
candidate received in the election last fall, that the 
Democratic party is done for as a national asset 


and will sink into total obscurity except for the 
Solid South. 

The pessimistic view, however, gets a decided jolt 
from New York State, where Governor Smith has 
just emerged with flying colors from a single-handed 
duel with a Republican House and Senate at Albany. 
He outgeneraled the opposition thoroughly, and un- 
less the Empire State Republicans show more astute- 
ness, Governor Smith is not only sure to go to the 
Senate in 1926, but he is likely to carry with him a 
majority of the party’s nominees for Congress. Per- 
sonalities can still overturn majorities. Perhaps the 
curse that rests upon the Democratic party is merely 
that its leadership has become settled in a group of 
quarrelsome men of fixed ideas who would rather 
squabble with each other than win doubtful votes. 


Eulogy Gone Wrong 
HEN President Coolidge publishes his mem- 


oirs the world may learn the motive for his 
extraordinary loquacity in commenting to assembled 
pressmen on the fall of the Herriot ministry. French 
newspapers resent his words, not so much because 
of their tenor, as because they constitute a breach 
of the old custom that foreign officials shall be 
silent concerning the internal politics of another 
state except when they speak through diplomatic 
channels. 

This is a wise precaution against international 
meddling. It preceded the creation of the United 
States, yet our young nation promptly invoked it — 
in the case of Citizen Genét. More than once this 
Government has demanded the recall of diplomats 
who presumed to influence domestic decisions. In 
1888 a British Minister was handed his passports 
for advising a naturalized Englishman how to vote 
in an American election. And if such judgment is 
deemed offensive in an agent, how much worse is 
it in a chief of state, against whom the offended 
nation has no redress? 

If Mr. Coolidge were an impulsive man: or an 
inexperienced executive, the incident might be 
considered merely an oversight. But the President 
is.cautious above all else in commenting on matters 
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outside his province. As Governor of Massachusetts 
he refused to give an opinion on the League of 
Nations on the ground that the State of Massachu- 
setts had no foreign relations. So, upon reflection, 
the puzzle grows. There must have been a motive. 
What was it? 

The only suggestion that seems to fit the case is 
that the President took the opportunity to add one 
more fagot to the fire which the Administration 
hopes will smoke France out on the subject of 
debts. When either states or persons fail to take due 
cognizance of their debts, outsiders are sure to talk 
about them, although not always for publication. 
The sovereignty of a state, after all, is contingent 
upon its solvency; it is a nice question whether a 
nation that refuses to meet its contracts deserves 
the protection of diplomatic reserve. Perhaps Mr. 
Coolidge thinks that until France talks debts, her 
creditors might as well talk French finances. Never- 
theless, such discussion is an innovation which may 
well become another source of friction in inter- 
national affairs. Fancy what a stir there would be 
in the world if King George spoke his mind on the 
subject of the Fordney-McCumber tariff. 


Cruel and Unusual 


RESUMABLY, the Karolyi incident is over and 
done with. Presumably, too, the short memo- 
ries of the citizens of this republic will be so occu- 
pied with Babe Ruth’s convulsions and the promise 
of the seed catalogues as to retain only a vague im- 
pression of the treatment of the Karolyi family. But 
before the incident fades utterly into oblivion THE 
INDEPENDENT wishes to go on record as maintaining 
that the gag rule of our State Department as ap- 
plied to Count Karolyi was the silliest, old woman’s 
imbecility of which an adult, male Government-has 
been guilty within our recollection. Karolyi, of 
course, was not permanently silenced. His words 
were bootlegged in from Canada by scofflaw news- 
papers, while American institutions rocked and 
trembled. The State Department’s gag order was 
only effective in making those Americans gag who 
believe that this country is strong enough to endure 
free speech even from political exiles. The whole 
thing was as cowardly as it was silly — an exhibition 
of feeble panic beneath the dignity of a great nation. 
Born of the same panic and futile fussiness was 
the sentence recently passed on two private soldiers 
in our Army by a court-martial in Honolulu. Sol- 
diers Crouch and Trumbull, convicted of having or- 
ganized a secret society and solicited members and 
further of having made statements against the 
President of the United States and the flag, were 
dishonorably discharged and condemned to forty 
and twenty-six years, respectively, of hard labor 
in prison. 


From the meagre information vouchsafed the 


public, it appears that both were communists, theo- 
retical revolutionists, hostile to our “institutions.” 
As such they were undesirable soldiers and potential 
trouble makers. An efficient officer might have set- 
tled their case out of court through a knowledge of 
the psychology of “single men in barracks,” but 
before a board of solemn, brass-bound militarists, 
the culprits were assured of punishment. The penal- 
ties, amounting to life imprisonment, are only im- 
portant as showing to what depths of imbecility the 
official military mind can sink. The case will surely 
be reviewed and the penalties lightened. It is not 
desirable that soldiers should dislike Mr. Calvin 
Coolidge or say disloyal and hateful things about 
the flag. But decent officers do not teach love of 
country by condemning critics to life imprisonment 
nor do intelligent State Departments gag visiting 
foreign politicians. A little horse sense, a little cour- 
age, and the fresh air of a saving sense of humor would 
dissipate these dark, imaginary fears and the stupid 
brutalities in which they find expression. 


Slogans for Scofflaws 


ve Federal Prohibition Unit will receive in July 
$50,000 of so-called taxpayers’ money which 
will be dedicated to placarding the highways of the 
United States with posters urging citizens to obey 
the Volstead Act. Already the mere thought of the 
money is burning a hole in the Unit’s collective 
pocket. But a hideous complication has arisen in the 
fact that the Unit cannot, apparently, think up any 
very snappy slogan for its posters. Bureaucrats sit 
around all day, and day after day, gnawing their 
knuckles, desperately tugging out their hair, trying 
to think up a line which will knock Demon Rum for 
a goal. Every once in a while an agent staggers into 
the director’s office and says wistfully: “How’s this 
one, Chief? It’s on the lines of the old comic 
valentines: 


You think you’re smart, you great big Bum, 
Because you break the law and get drunk on Rum, 
But Uncle Sam is smarter than you, you'll see — 


“I’m afraid that doesn’t hit quite the right note,” 
the director interrupts sadly. “It’s got pep and snap, 
all right, and plenty of the old punch and wallop, but 
it don’t pull! Now try to visualize the ordinary citi- 
zen and get his reaction to this proposition. He don’t 
want to be called a bum just because he happens to 
be one. We gotta get him on our side. We gotta sell 
him respect for the law. If I were you, I’d try and 
write the poem over again from that standpoint —” 
and so on until the poet goes back to his sad labor. 

The scenes in the Unit’s offices in the Internal 
Revenue Department at Washington are said to be 
heart-rending. Strong men with big hearts and 
broad shoulders may be seen sobbing over copy 
books and Rhyming Dictionaries. Several of them, 
so rumor runs in the clubs, have taken to drink. 
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Speeding the Parting Guest 


R. GEORGE HARVEY, ex-Ambassador to 
Great Britain, editor of the Washington Post 
and reported unofficial diplomatic adviser to the 
President, is discovering how sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth it is to have an ungrateful boss. The 
Post, which comes closer to being an official organ of 
the White House than any other newspaper in the 
country, has recently advertised a series of articles 
by “our editor, Mr. Ira Bennett,” from which 
phrase may be deduced the departure of Mr. Har- 
vey from that $75,000 a year post when his contract 
year ends in June. 

Outside of the Harvey family circle few will 
grieve over this shift. Mr. Harvey has long been a 
spectacular figure in the politics of upper chambers, 
but an ability to guess which way the electoral cat is 
going to jump does not qualify one to advise Presi- 
dents and solve world problems. Neither does a flair 
for strong rhetoric necessarily demonstrate the pos- 
session of sound ideas. As Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s Mr. Harvey contributed little except 
wit and headlines to the reconstruction of Europe; 
since he assumed his present réle at Washington, his 
pose, in public and presumably also in the privacy of 
Presidential councils, has been that of a weary and 
cynical Titan. 

The impression grows that George Harvey was al- 
ways a cynic and never a Titan. He brought a big 
reputation to the Post and when he leaves will de- 
part with a lesser one, whether it be two months or 
twenty-two months hence. After his part in making 
two Presidents Mr. Harvey was called the Vermont 
Warwick, but a Vermont President must often have 
found the Harvey of these later days a trial and a 
disappointment. 


A Court Out of Court 


HEN the Supreme Court of the United 

States declared the Kansas court of in- 
dustrial relations unconstitutional, it merely gave 
the last rites to a defunct institution. Kansas itself 
had already shelved that misnamed body by vesting 
its major powers in a public service commission and 
leaving to the court of industrial relations only 
minor functions not involving judicial arbitrament. 
Kansas had decided that the court simply would 
not work, before the highest tribunal decided that 
it should not. 

Created in haste at the behest of a flurried gover- 
nor — facing the temporary unsettlement of a coal 
strike in his State — the Kansas court was never 
highly enough powered to effect compulsory arbitra- 
tion. Though called a “court,” it lacked the power 
of subpoena and mandamus and hence of itself 
could command neither attendance nor obedience. 
Consequently, in every contested case, it had to go 





to the Supreme Court of the State for writs enabling 
it to function. With such a stumbling start there 
was no chance for the industrial relations body to 
cultivate effectively the stony field of compulsory 
arbitration. 

The Federal Supreme Court decision narrows 
still more the debatable ground in which a State 
may intervene in industrial disputes to protect the 
general public. It cannot do so arbitrarily and in 
situations not actually and acutely menacing. That 
the Charles Wolff Packing Company’s continuous 
operations are in any vital sense essential to the 
well-being of Kansas is absurd on its face. Kansas 
would go on getting rich regardless of the fate of 
any single industrial unit in its boundaries. Rightly, 
the Constitution was invoked and the fundamentals 
of contract and freedom of employment cited against 
such judicial exaggeration as that involved in the 
particular Kansas case under review. 

It is well, of course, to have industry solve its 
troubles by collective bargaining rather than judi- 
cial fiat. That is basic alike to industrial progress 
and social evolution. Yet there is justifiable concern 
lest the field for State control of industry be so 
restricted by judicial decisions that the public can- 
not protect itself in real industrial emergencies and 
truly vital concerns. Eventually, the field will be 
clearly charted, but some better plan than that of 


- Kansas’ industrial relations court will have to be 


devised before this phase of our social adjustment 
can proceed. 


Crime News 


i? the light of the article by Mr. Abbot of the 
Christian Science Monitor in the last issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and by Mr. Lee of the New York 
University School of Journalism in this issue, it is 
interesting to note the efforts made by certain 
Western newspapers to isolate the daily crime news. 

The Des Moines, Iowa, Morning Register experi- 
mented with the segregation of “‘crime news” on an 
inside page. The manager of the paper states:‘‘ There 
has been demonstrated unquestionably a fairly 
general feeling among at least the better educated 
that newspapers have been overplaying crime news 
for mercenary reasons, not because of any belief in 
the efficacy of the policy as a crime deterrent.” This 
“better class” opinion believes, he goes on to say, 
in the theory of censorship, in giving the people 
only what will tend to uplift them. The Register, 
however, did not reduce the amount of crime news, 
but merely shifted its emphasis by depriving crime 
of its first-page importance. Apparently, the experi- 
ment in this instance has been only moderately suc- 
cessful. In California and Illinois, newspapers have 
either eliminated crime from the first page or con- 
densed reports of criminal actions into a single col- 
umn headed “Crime!” Such efforts are not as yet 
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important, but they indicate a willingness on the 
part of the Fourth Estate to give up in deference to 
public opinion the sensational exploitation of crim- 
inal news as a means of increasing circulation. 


Food and People 


N this country, at least, the rate at which popu- 
lation increases is steadily slowing up. Mr. Mark 
Jefferson in a recent article in the Geographical 
Review takes issue with the conclusions of the 
gloomy Malthus. That philosopher based his con- 
viction that population, when unchecked, increases in 
a geometrical ratio; while subsistance only increases in 
a mathematical ratio, principally on the unchecked 
growth in the United States which showed that 
population tended to double itself in twenty-five 
years. If we had kept up our early rate of population 
growth we should have had 125,730,000 people in 
1915, instead of the actual number of 98,000,000. 

Not only has population refused to increase in 
geometrical ratio, but food production has declined 
to keep within the slow rate of arithmetical pro- 
gression. “For a century and a quarter after Malthus 
food has certainly increased faster than mankind.” 

Mr. Jefferson maintains that we can produce food 
faster than people can eat it. “It has become like the 
output of a factory; we should be glad to produce 
more if there were more buyers, and we could easily 
do it. A bumper crop is now a disaster. Congratulate 
a farmer on the biggest potato crop of a generation, 
and he doubts if it will pay to dig.” 

The world runs no danger from hunger. Petro- 
leum, iron, coal, and wood may dwindle, but for ages 
to come the food potentialities of the earth will 
greatly exceed the demands of its population. There 
is a certain satisfaction in feeling that Malthus was 
wrong in his calculations. 


The Farmers’ Problem 
M* JEFFERSON draws an interesting com- 


parison between the old days when farmers 
raised crops for food and the present process of 
raising crops for money. The money crop introduces 
a new economic element in the farmer’s life. 


The markets of the modern money crop are remote. 
The farmer has little knowledge of them. His only 
index of success in his labors is the price he gets. Of 
this price and the elements that combine to fix it he 
has so little understanding that he is ready to listen 
if you suggest that avaricious men depress it to de- 
prive him of a return for his labors. 


Hence, the moanings from the agricultural bloc. 


The universal production of money crops has 
created need for salesmen farmers. Where once the 
good farm was good soil with the right supply of 
water and a growing season long enough to grow a 


crop, now its most important attribute is nearness to 
a populous and wealthy market. Where the good 
farmer once was a man skillful in growing and har- 
vesting crops, now he must above all know how to 
sell them. Success at selling a poor crop may bring 
prosperity, failure to sell a good one, bankruptcy. 
And, similarly, poor soil badly watered near a city 
makes a better farm than the best land in a solitude. 


Not only must the farmer be a scientist as regards 
soil chemistry, weather, breeding, veterinary medi- 
cine, and botany; a dexterous manual laborer, 
mechanician, and Jack-of-all-trades; but also a buyer 
and a seller, a trader in perishable goods on uncer- 
tain markets. He must gamble against parasites and 
hailstorms, droughts, freshets, and frosts. If he 
wins, he gets his stake back plus a little; if he loses, 
he loses his stake plus a year’s work. His is the most 
difficult business in the world and the worst paid. 
What is he, or what are we, going to do about it? 


Savers and Spenders 


ee and manufacturers complain 
that the Coolidge economy program has 
caught on to such an extent that it is hurting busi- 
ness. Perhaps it is, in certain vulnerable lines. But if 
money is being saved, it is certain to be spent — if 
not by the earner, then by him who borrows it. When 
savings banks buy bonds they merely make it 
possible for local governments and corporations to 
buy labor and materials for construction purposes. 
The Coolidge program may hurt the sale of cheap 
jewelry and gray fedoras, but it will probably help 
the sale of steel bridges, asphalt, and overalls. 


Censorship Through Kansan Eyes 


HE sage of Emporia has spoken with his usual 

large common sense on the subject of politically 
appointed — or elected — censors of the arts. Can 
a public, he asks, which likes poison wisely select a 
censor to keep the poison away from it? 

“Our guess is this: That there is more danger to 
progress from the political censor than there is from 
the poison he would detect and destroy. 

“The poison is obviously bitter and deadly. Cer- 
tainly many will perish from it. But also more deadly 
than the poison is the suppression of liberty. Any 
intelligent person must admit freely how fierce and 
fatal is the poison. But on the other hand, only as 
the truth is made free may men know freedom. And 
without freedom — which surely does not mean 
license — all democratic institutions will perish. If 
the people of a democracy cannot themselves avoid 
the obvious signs of poison in books and plays and 
pictures, one may justly fear that they cannot choose 
a censor wiser than they. The common laws of com- 
mon decency are the only safe checks upon art.” 

Even so, whether in Emporia or New York! 
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Herriot 


the general voice of the Radicals to relinquish 

his seat in the Senate and return to the Cham- 
ber to assume the leadership of his party during 
the difficult period ahead. His accomplishment of 
this task, culminating in the ten months at the head 
of the ministry now fallen, has justified the de- 
cision and expectations of his party in selecting him. 

As leader of the opposition, Herriot revealed a 
full sense of patriotic responsibility, and at the same 
time the political shrewdness and dexterity, the 
keen sense of the possible and useful, which is the 
peculiar note of his character. Throughout those 
four years he adroitly assisted Millerand, Briand, 
and even Poincaré against the pressure of their 
Nationalist majority whenever they leaned to- 
ward compromise and moderation; and on more 
than one occasion it was only Herriot’s supple 
conception of “opposition” which enabled these 
three Premiers to remain in power. When Poincaré 
veered toward the Ruhr, Herriot protested vigor- 
ously, but when the French went in, he fell in line 
in order to-keep the ranks united. Still later, when 
Poincaré revised his attitude and joined in the 
common movement toward the Dawes committee, 
Herriot could give him whole-hearted support, and 
once again his assistance was essential. 

Coming into office, Herriot continued in this 
matter the policy bequeathed him by his predecessor, 
and he inherited also its result. In the settlement of 
the reparations tangle — the outstanding achieve- 
ment of his ministry — he received the credit for 
much that Poincaré had in fact accomplished, but 
at the same time, Herriot had always seconded 
Poincaré’s effort. The agreement later on concerning 
the practical application of the Dawes Plan was an 
even more difficult problem, politically, and for this 
Herriot deserves full credit. 


NIVE years ago, Herriot was called upon by 


B* his conduct of a helpless minority during 
| the period of the post-war Parliament, Herriot 
brought his party back in power, which was the main 
thing expected of him from the beginning. The 
result, however, proved a somewhat dubious tri- 
umph, since to achieve it, the Radicals had to bind 
themselves over to the Socialist party — prisoners 
tied hand and foot in the campaign alliance known 
as the Bloc des Gauches. Hinc ille lacrime! This 
alliance was from first to last their undoing. But 
Herriot might argue with perfect fairness that it 
was not his own doing in the first place. Twice, at 
least, during the former Parliament, he joined in the 
effort to unite his Radicals with the moderate 
Republicans. At one time Briand and Herriot to- 
gether nearly succeeded in splitting the Bloc Na- 
tional and forming a moderate “Centre” majority. 


Even toward the end, under Poincaré, a discreet 
effort seems to have been made in this direction 
before the parties took their final alignment for the 
campaign. It was not from choice, but from necessity 
that Herriot turned in the other direction, toward 
the Socialists. 

But whatever Herriot’s personal responsibility’ 
for this venture, the fact remains that the Radicals 
sacrificed their chance for real usefulness to the im- 
mediate aspiration of regaining office. In order to 
achieve the morganatic union — under which the 
Socialists laid down the law and the Radicals ac- 
cepted the responsibility as well as the consequences 
— Herriot had to bind his party to promises which 
ruined beforehand his future administration, and 
laid the foundations for the present confusion. 


HE most fatal of these promises were those 
impossibilities of finance which the Socialists 
demanded as the price of their alliance. The balanc- 
ing of the budget, for which the credit is now given 
him, was due to the increased taxes and severe 
economies which Poincaré imposed—and for which 
Poincaré was punished. For their immediate politi- 
cal advantage, Herriot and his party opposed at the 
time this tardy acceptance of the inevitable mauvais 
quart d’beure of French war finance. Coming into 
office, Herriot stood committed to less taxes and 
more expenditure. 

The capital levy, in which no Radical believes 
and which no Socialist had worked out in a tangible 
form, was an even more open piece of demagoguery, 
and has justly fallen back upon them now in retri- 
bution. It is not because short-term loans were 
outstanding that Herriot has had to overdraw his ac- 
count at the Bank of France, but because the men- 
ace of the capital levy led their holders to insist on 
them for payment. Herriot and his party supported 
the budget responsible for those shortsighted ven- 
tures, and were equally responsible at the time for. 
the whole hand-to-mouth policy of war-time finance. 

In the field of foreign affairs (apart from the Ruhr) 
Herriot leaves things, in one sense, pretty much 
where he found them. France still faces Germany — 
relying on her own army and her flimsy system of 
Continental alliances. With England, Herriot has es- 
tablished relations of mutual good will and under- 
standing; yet he leaves his successor not even the 
old hope of the tripartite alliance of guaranty. 

But he leaves to his successor (apart from the 
domestic confusion) a more contented Europe and 
a more generally friendly atmosphere than he found 
on coming into power; he leaves France herself as 
strong as ever; and on the part of her neighbors, a 
more tolerant and helpful appreciation of her diffi- 
culties and necessities. : 
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Printing All the Truth 


“The W ages of Sin Is Publicity”’ 


-By James Melvin Lee 
Director of the Department of Journalism, New York University 


O discuss intelligently just how crime should 
be treated in the press one ought to define 
somewhat accurately the term “newspaper,” 
and to describe sufficiently the word “crime” so 
that no confusion could arise when fine distinctions 
must be drawn. Fortunately, J. St. Loe Strachey, 
editor of the London Spectator, has furnished an 
excellent background in the opening remark of his 
address before the Pan-An- 
glican Congress on Religion inom 
and the Press: : = 
It is good to know of the 
righteous work which is 
being done by others. It is 
even good to know, within 
reasonable limits, the evil 
that is being done under 
the sun in order that we 
may lay our plansand bring 
up our forces to check that 
evil. Without that daily re- 
port on the world’s doings, 
which is the modern news- 
paper, we should for the 
most part be blind and deaf. 


It is good to see the asset 
side of this daily report on 
the world’s doings. But a 
paper which prints only 
assets and omits the evil 
and so-called scandal is ob- 
viously something quite dif- 
ferent from what Mr. 
Strachey calls a “modern 
newspaper.” It tells only 
half the story — a half truth 
which, if not so labeled, may be extremely danger- 
ous to society. Still more dangerous would be the 
paper publishing only the liabilities. Both entries 
should be found in the true newspaper ledger, but 
the latter needs the check “within reasonable lim- 
its.” But what is a “‘reasonable limit?”” Where does 
it lie between the zero hour of brief mention and the 
stroke of twelve, with pitiless publicity in full, for 
details? 

The lay reader may find a surprise in the instruc- 
tions issued to reporters to warn them that time 
heals most things except a damaged reputation. 
They are warned to be doubly careful when anything 
reflecting on a woman’s name is to break into print. 
In this connection I could list several newspapers 
that have issued orders to the copy desk that when 





James ME vin LEE 


He believes that “the wages of sin is publicity” 


dealing with an unfortunate woman it should dis- 
tinctly remember that so long as she has committed 
no crime other than her own sin against chastity 
she is entitled, at least, to pity. One newspaper even 
goes so far as to say that no story is worth ruining a 


woman’s life, and then adds — possibly as an after- 


thought — or a man’s, either. 

When I asked Adolph S. Ochs, the publisher ot 
the New York Times, about 
the policy of his paper in the 
treatment of crime he re- 
ferred me to the motto, “All 
the news that’s fit to print.” 
He asked me if I had ever 
seen a somewhat formal 
contract which he had exe- 
cuted for his staff shortly 
after he took over control of 
the Times. It so happened 
that in my college days I 
had been a correspondent 
for the Times and had been 
so impressed with this con- 
tract that I had preserved it 
all these years. Though pub- 
lished as an advertisement 
it was in the form of a legal 
document between the par- 
ties of the first part, Guard- 
ians of the Homes of Greater 
New York, and the party of 
the second part, New York 
Times Company. It was 
signed, sealed, and deliv- 
ered in the presence of the 
Public. One clause of the covenant agreed to supply 
the parties of the first part for their daily reading: 


The New York Times, a morning newspaper, said 
newspaper to be well edited, well printed, and of the 
highest class, and which shall contain all the news 
that’s fit to print, avoiding sensationalism, scandal- 
mongering, and all things that offend against good 
morals and against good taste; encouraging good cit- 
izenship and good government; a newspaper that can, 
with entire confidence, be admitted into the family 
circle for the benefit, use, and enjoyment of parents 
and children, of young men and young women. 


On my own copy of the contract, now twenty-five 
years old, Mr. Ochs wrote this addendum: 


For twenty-five years the party of the first part has 
so generously performed its part of this contract 
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that the party of the second part affirms its obliga- 
tions as a fixed principle. 

But any collection of opinion, to be representative, 
must include expressions, not only from those who 
publish a paper for what is commonly called a class, 
but also from those who direct a paper circulating 
among the mass. Let Gene Fowler, managing editor 
of the New York American give his point of view: 

There is only one rule for any initiative, and that 

is common sense. If you left crime stories out of the’ 

newspapers entirely, I do not believe that we would 

be moving toward elimina- 





increase sales by newsboys, then the newspapers 
must not complain if the clergy, for example, pre- 
sent a united front and demand that local news- 
papers subordinate crime stories and pay more 
attention to the things that are of good report. 
However worthy may be the motive, responsibil- 
ity for results cannot be escaped. The literary critic 
who, writing in a magazine for women, rernarked, 
“This is a book that no young lady ought to read,” 
may have had the best of motives, but she cannot 
escape the effects of her remark which kept the 
presses running overtime 





tion of crime in its commis- 
sion. Indeed, publication of 
crime, I think, isn’t the bug- 
aboo that a holier-than-thou 
minority would make it... 
I claim that the newspaper 
in presenting crime, not as a 
daily dozen exercise, but as 
a blunt, cruel, unwholesome 
fact, infers its preachment 





“Tf a statute required after every news- 
paper account of crime the publication 
of the name of the public official respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the law 
violated, newspapers would have less 

crime news to print.” 


printing editions of the 
book she criticized. The 
churches of Chicago may 
havea motive above ques- 
tion when they demand 
that the local press sup- 
press or minimize the 
news of crime, but these 
churches cannot escape 








of the “wages of sin” on 
the head of the doer. 

Common sense is the sole guide in presentation of 
news of any sort, and crime is news. 


The expression of opinion by Raiph Pulitzer of 
the New York World brings the trend of thought 
back to the quotation by Mr. Strachey: 


It seems enough to me that the function of a news- 
paper is to give its readers an intellectual and emo- 
tional background of life as it is being lived around 
them. 

To ignore the release of all the passions, from the 
most primitive to the most complex, which takes 
place in the commission of crimes, would be to give 
the reader a two-dimensional view of life. 

‘It is therefore the function of the editor not to 
suppress crime news, but to try to relate it to the 
other happenings of the day in a manner that will as 
nearly as possible give an undistorted picture of the 


lights and shadows of that day. 


Mr. Pulitzer frankly admits that an undistorted 
picture cannot be done with complete consistency 
since the good that men do may be printed in full 
while many of the details of vice at the shadow end 
are admittedly unpublishable, or that there are rea- 
sonable limits beyond which no newspaper worth 
the name may go. 

Every city editor, if it were not betraying con- 
fidences, could furnish many illustrations of the 
good accomplished by publicity for crime. Even the 
casual reader of an ordinary newspaper cannot es- 
cape the truth of the old saying: “The wages of 
sin is publicity.” Such publicity, however, needs 
Strachey’s check “within reasonable limits.” 

While every case has its own peculiar problems, 
two vital factors are always present: the purpose of 
the publication and the results of such publicity. If 
the purpose of publishing sordid details is simply to 





responsibility for results 
if they secure the aid of advertisers to bring pres- 
sure on the newspapers. Eugene MacLean, president 
of the Newspaper Enterprise Association, in “An 
Editorial for Editors” hits the bull’s-eye: 


If advertisers can keep news out of newspapers, 
they can put “news” in. The newspaper that is 
edited from the department stores — no matter how 
moral those stores intend to be — fails in its public 
function, and sooner or later dies an ignominious 
death. 

Utter fearlessness in the printing of the news is a 
prerequisite to a good newspaper, and curiously, in 
the long run it is the fearless newspaper, that will not 
yield to pressure, that the advertisers value the most. 


At the risk of repeating points already empha- 
sized I want to add as a sort of summary the con- 
cluding paragraphs of this “‘ Editorial for Editors”’: 

If the girls are unsafe upon Chicago streets, the 
fathers in that city should know it. The only way they 
can know it is through newspaper reports of crime. 

If life is unsafe upon Chicago streets because of 
thugs, that is crime news, and for the safety of 
Chicago citizens it should be printed. 

It is when the public does not know that crime | 
flourishes, and when the churches demand the sup- 
pression of news of crime, they are acting as the aids 
of the thug, the political crook, the rapist, and the 
degenerate — though, of course, they do not mean 
to be at all. 


Five years ago the city of New York closed cer- 
tain sources of news about crime to the newspapers. 
In response to an inquiry so that I might have 
reasons from an authoritative source, Mayor Hylan 
wrote me at that time a letter from which I quote: 

It is not the policy of the city administration to 


suppress anything which is for the best interest of 
the people. (Continued on page 480) 
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By Merle Farmer Murphy 














bile factory tell how the much derided but 
still popular product of that plant is slapped 
together. They say the beginnings of it are placed on 
aSmoving platform, along both sides of which stand 
workmen. As the embryo car moves along, each 
workman adds some small part to it. The division of 


P bie tec who have visited the Ford automo- 











labor is so complete that one man may have nothing 
more to do than to put in a bolt, or set a screw, or 
even to drive a tack. By the time the completed 
vehicle has passed off the other end of the traveling 
platform, it has received some tiny contribution of 
labor from, say, one thousand men. 

I have never been in this factory and hence do not 
know if the picture is true or not. I suspect that it is, 
for I own one of the cars and I know that the hun- 
dreds of little pieces that go to make it up drop out 
serially, one by one, and it is only natural to suppose 
that in its disintegration it follows the same law as 
in its growth. 

Much has been said and written about the nov- 
elty of the Ford method; but in thinking recently 
about a certain phase of our modern city life, I be- 
gan to wonder if it were so very new, after all. It 
occurred to me that Ford had predecessors in the 
moving platform process who had never attempted 
to claim credit for their discovery, nor has anyone 
thrust fame upon them. This is not so extraordinary, 
perhaps, because few would ever expect to find the 
genesis of a manufacturing process among the medi- 
cal profession. Certainly, I should have been the last 
one in the world to discover it but for chance. 

It so happened that a friend of mine was ill. He 
had severe pains in his arms and legs which he could 
not explain by strain or fall or by any other cause. 
He passed the pains off lightly at first as being due in 
all probability to neuralgia or rheumatism, general 
terms of the layman for almost any kind of indefinite 
ache. The pains, nevertheless, continued. They grew 
more severe and then incapacitated him. He now 
realized that he must neglect the trouble no longer; 
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he must consult a physician. In this, my friend re- 
vealed his blind, his ingenuous side. Hard-headed in 
business, experienced in all the ways of the world, he 
had arrived at middle age without ever having had, 
as he was fond of putting it, “a sick day,” and so in 
all matters of medicine or surgery he was as guileless 
as a child. If a physician was mentioned and he 
formed any conception of one at all, his thoughts 
doubtless ran back to the old family doctor in the 
little town in Indiana where he was born and spent 
his boyhood, who, in times of trouble, was sought as 
much as a friend as a physician, and his wise counsel 
often worked greater wonders than his pills. 

My friend had left this small town many years 
ago and had come to the city. His continued good 
health caused him to take little interest in medical 
developments and the chance of circumstance had 
given him no acquaintance among doctors. The 
only thing he could do was to ask some friend to sug- 
gest one. The friend was glad indeed that he had 
consulted him, for he was fortunate in knowing just 
the man he needed. He should by all means consult 
Dr. Hocus who was in the very front rank of rheu- 
matism specialists. 

My friend was doubtful, but he sought an ap- 
pointment with the great Dr. Hocus, something of 
an achievement in itself. His office hours were from 
ten to one and every minute was filled for three days, 
said the businesslike secretary. So my friend came 
on the fourth day. Dr. Hocus was cordial but brisk. 
He rapidly elicited my friend’s history by quick-fire 
questions, the answers being set down by the secre- 
tary. He punched him, he thumped him, he put his 
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ear to his back and urged him to say “Ah, ah.” He 
ran around in front of him and clapped the stetho- 
scope to his chest and listened briefly. He pricked 
him for a blood sample and made another appoint- 
ment. When my friend next called, Dr. Hocus was 
puzzled. He had not been able to establish the symp- 
toms of his specialty. It might be something else, and 
he would like very much for him to see one of his 
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colleagues, Dr. Pocus, who was a famous nerve spe- 
cialist. He would call Dr. Pocus on the telephone and 
make an appointment. 

So my friend went to Dr. Pocus, the famous nerve 
specialist, on the day set. And Dr. Pocus took his 
history, thumped him and punched him, turned up 
his eyelids and looked into his eyes, stuck pins into 
him here and there and inquired about the result, and 
made other tests. He could not, naturally, say right 
off the bat what was the matter, and so he would like 
to have my friend call to see him again. Another ap- 
pointment. But Dr. Pocus, just as Dr. Hocus had 
been, was puzzled. He could not find his specialty. 
He could discover nothing in the condition of the 
nerves to account for the ailment, but he needed fur- 
ther advice and he wished my friend to see his 
friend, Dr. Hodge, the renowned stomach specialist. 
He would call Dr. Hodge on the telephone and make 
an appointment. Dr. Hodge took his history, looked 
at his tongue, gazed at his throat, washed out his 
stomach, gave him a test meal and asked him to call 
again. My friend called again and he found Dr. 
Hodge plainly perplexed, just as Dr. Hocus and Dr. 
Pocus had been. He propounded many questions, 
the answers to which did not apparently ease his 
mind. It would, therefore, greatly assist him if my 
friend would let his friend, Dr. Podge, the famed 
skin specialist, have a look at him. 

So my friend left another story of his life with Dr. 
Podge, the famed “skin man,” who examined him 
and scrutinized him and asked him to call again. 
But on the return visit even the great Dr. Podge had 
nothing definite to report and openly avowed that he 
could not find any condition in the dermis or epider- 
mis or epithelium to explain the baffling pains which 
my friend experienced. He was sorely puzzled. He 
would like to have my friend consult his friend, the 
expert Dr. Namby, ear, throat, and nose specialist. 

Dr. Namby was widely known and his outer office 
was always crowded with patients. They would be 
passed one by one into the inner office where Dr. 
Namby, sitting on a swivel stool, would wheel about 
and face them seated on another stool, peek into 
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their ears, distend their nostrils, pry open their 
throats and throw light into it from a mirror over his 
eye, make them say “Ah, ah,” cauterize some part of 
the territory he had explored, and then pass them 
out of another door. My friend was at last sum- 
moned. Because of the long line of distinguished 
specialists he already had in his wake he was given a 
little more attention than the others. The peeking 


and prying were somewhat less hurried. Dr. Namby 
thought it might be better if the tonsils were out, but 
still they were not in such bad condition as to ex- 
plain my friend’s ailment. It might be caused by bad 
circulation, and the best way to determine that 








was for him to see his friend Dr. Pamby, the well- 
known heart specialist. 

Accordingly, he made an appointment with Dr. 
Pamby, and Dr. Pamby saw my friend and took his 
history and tested his blood pressure and extracted a 
drop of blood for analysis and made another ap- 
pointment. Again my friend called at the time set, 
and he found the famous Dr. Pamby in a quandary. 
He regarded the blood pressure as a little too high 
and he found too great a proportion of white cor- 
puscles in the blood, but neither, in his opinion, 
would explain the pains from which my friend was 
suffering. It might be that the cause lay in the bony 
structure. They were now doing some wonderful 
things in bones. He was fortunate in knowing Dr. 
Pell, the very highest authority on the very latest 
movements in bones, and he earnestly advised that 
my friend see Dr. Pell without delay. 

My friend was now becoming more and more in- 
terested. If he had hitherto lacked acquaintances in 
the medical profession he was now making up for all 
past neglect. He had never before suspected that 
there were so many truly famous men in the profes- 
sion. He went to see Dr. Pell with real interest. He 
began to lose sight of the original object of his visits 
and to regard them as a means of adding to the list of 
his distinguished acquaintances. Dr. Pell received 
him affably. He took his history, twisted him this 
way and that, felt his joints, ran up and down his 
spine and arranged to have him X-rayed from top to 
bottom and crosswise. When he saw the plates per- 
haps they would reveal the cause of my friend’s 
woes. Rut, alas, they did not, for when my friend 
called on Dr. Pell again, he found him still affable but. 
perplexed, for he could get no diagnosis out of the 
radiographs. He wished my friend would see Dr. 
Hocus, the famous specialist on rheumatism. 

It was with chagrin that my friend informed 
Dr. Pell that he had begun his tour with Dr. Hocus. 
He also recited to Dr. Pell the names of the learned 
and expert physicians whom he had visited in turn. 
Dr. Pell nodded approvingly at each name and when 
the last. one had been pronounced he appeared to be 
stumped. He could think of nothing else for my 
friend to do unless he should have Dr. Mell, the 
famous oculist, examine his eyes. 


My friend was not (Continued opp. page 484) 
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My Faith—New and Old 
The Creed of a Modern Heretic 


By the Rt. Rev. William Montgomery Brown 


HAVE been ad- 
judged guilty of 
heresy by a trial 
court; and a court of re- 
view has recommended 


to the House of Bishops 
that I be deposed from 


Has the world been swept into a period of scientific en- 
lightenment which has robbed the’ word ‘‘heresy”’ of any 
possible meaning? Bishop Brown believes so, and in this 
article, he outlines his own “‘heretical’’ creed. His article, 
together with that of Dr. Mullins on pages 273 and 274, 
shows the striking contrast between the old and new church 

theologies. 


the House of Bishops, 
there is very little, if 
anything, that I can 
contribute to its work. 
But the Church needs 
me to show the way 
of escape from the in- 


the sacred ministry. 

I have not defended myself in the customary way. 
I have admitted from the start that I am a heretic 
in the sense in which the word was always used in the 
days when they burned people at the stake for 
deviating in some particular from the approved and 
established codification of literal belief. 

But, judged by such standards, everybody is a 
heretic today: rather, the world has been swept into 
a period of scientific enlightenment which has robbed 
the word “heresy” of any possible meaning. 

Science recognizes no such 


hibitions which are 
rendering her so impotent in a world which sorely 
needs her religious service. 

There was no rancor in my so-called trials. To us, 
the court room was not a judicial tribunal from 
which we were trying to wrest our rights. It was a 
school, in which the counsel for the defense was the 
head teacher. Nineteen bishops attended that 
school. While we cannot say that they are fit for 
graduation yet, we hope that some of them made 
considerable progress in the course of their studies. 
The newspaper men proved to 





thing as heresy. Science recog- 
nizes only truth and error. And 
if a statement is suspected of 
being erroneous, the scientific 
procedure is not to bring the 
statement before a tribunal, but 
to subject it to analysis and 
research; in which case, what- 
ever is true proves itself, what- 
ever is false passes from the 
scene, and whatever is still 
questionable is held for further 
investigation. 
The Church has never fol- 
lowed such a method. It has 





be our brightest students. Many 
of them were antagonistic at the 
start, but they were with us 
unanimously before the trial 
was over. 

Everybody came tounderstand 
our point, except the presenters, 
prosecutors, and judges, but I 
am still hopeful that they will 
see it in time. Their human 
hearts were with us. It is only 
their theological heads which we 
have as yet failed to convert. 
I would not say one word to 
their disparagement. Devoted 





never thought of doing so. Even 








men they are. Men of principle 





to propose such a scheme for 
separating the false and the 
true shocks the theological mind 
into complete inaction. Modern 
learning, however, knows no 
other way. It is the dilemma of 
the old churches that they are trying to function 
in a new and scientific world, with certain theories 
as to the nature of truth which that world has long 
since discarded. 

I have tried, with all the resources at my com- 
mand, to save the Church from this dilemma. 
I have not fought for Bishop Brown. I have had a 
larger aim in view. It matters little what happens 
to me, for I have but a few more years to live at best, 
and my energies have waned. If I am retained in 


BisHop Brown 
“The Church needs me to show the 
way of escape from the inhibitions which 
are rendering her so impotent in a world 
which sorely needs her service’ God. 


and character. 

We had no quarrel with them. 
We had one common aim — the 
advancement of the Kingdom of 


You have doubtless heard it 
said that I am an atheist. I disclaim the title, but 
it does not shock me. If anyone tells me that he 
does not believe in God, he tells me nothing; for 
I do not know what he means by God. He has 
merely given up his belief in a certain conception 
of God, and every living mind passes through that 
experience. 

No one can hold in his maturity the same idea of 
God which he held in childhood. What is so obvi- 


ously true in our personal lives is even more true in 
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the life of the race. All our thinking is subject to 
the law of change. There are no fixed ideas. What 
we mean when we speak of a fixed idea is a brain 
which has got into such a fix that no further ideas 
may be expected from it. 

Man is not omniscient, and no human pronounce- 
ment can be infallible. Even as a Church, we are 
not infallible. The Early Fathers frankly admitted 
this, and it was positively and vigorously affirmed 
by Church and State in the time of the Reformation. 

Because man is not omniscient, no human con- 
cept of God can be considered adequate. The im- 
portant thing in a man’s religious life isnot that he 
hold the right conception of God, but that he hold 
today a larger concept than he held yesterday. 


HEN I was a child, I used to think of God 
as a sort of exaggerated man with a long, 
white beard. God became nonexistent as I grew up, 
but that was merely something that had happened to 


me. My subsequent concepts were larger, but in — 


many ways less distinct. Eventually, His body com- 
pletely vanished from my picture. 

But I survived this, and I have no reason to 
believe that God did not survive it. In spite of the 
words of the Creeds we all repeat, it would be hard 
to find a bishop in our Church who believes that a 
bodily Jesus has literally been remaining in a sitting 
posture, at the right hand of God, up there between 
those clouds which parted so that Saint Stephen 
could actually see what was going on. Few believe 
that God has hands, but that does not necessarily 
make them atheists. 

When, as a man, I changed my ideas about God, 
my experience was the same as I had when, as a 
child, I changed my ideas about Santa Claus. I 
did not stop short of the 


Under the guidance of this growing, evolving faith, 
the world will attain that universal and full life 
in an ever-enlarging measure which Jesus sought 


_and which his followers should seek to secure each 


for self, and for every man, woman, and child. 

I am not asking anyone else to give up the idea of 
a conscious, personal God, any more than I would 
urge a little child to tear down his anthropomorphic 
creation. I realize, in each case, that it is often 
necessary for the growing mind to abandon the 
picture which it once held sacred. What the reli- 
gious teacher shall do when that time comes is 
the greatest problem which confronts the Church 
today. 

There are two theories: the one which has tra- 
ditionally been held by theologians, and the one 
which is expressed so succinctly in our text. 

Here stands the religious teacher and here the 
human mind which is necessarily changing its con- 
cept of God. And in this crisis the religious teacher 
who has been steeped in the traditions of theology 
finds himself forced to say: 


God is like this. This is the correct concept of 
God and you deviate from it at your peril. Note the 
label. Observe that this God has been officially ex- 
amined and approved. Take no substitutes. None 
genuine without this signature. 


I trust that I am not unduly sarcastic. That posi- 
tion is the very essence of heresy trials. It was from 
such heights of orthodoxy that the world burned 
Giordano Bruno, because he saw God in the whole 
of cosmic phenomena as I see Him today. It was 
with the same devotion to the supposedly correct 
label that it persecuted the “‘God-intoxicated” 
Spinoza and others who held a different concept. 

But there is another and 





conclusion that God is but 
the symbol of the law of 
nature, even as Santa 
Claus is but a symbol of 
the love of parents. 


“You cannot imprison God within a literal 
Creed. You cannot limit the truth to one in- 
cident in Roman history.” 


a better way for the 
religious teacher to meet 
these religious crises in 
the human mind — it is the 
' scientific way; it is the 





This great change made 
no essential difference as to my seeking the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, but it did make a 
radical and wholly revolutionary difference as to the 
guidance under which this kingdom and this right- 
eousness are sought. 

Before the momentous change my guide was the 
fixed revelation from another world, the faith once 
for all delivered to the Christian saints. Since this 
change, I have been guided by the ever-spreading 
and deepening revelation from this world, a faith 
which today differs from that of yesterday — both 
as to its extent and depth — and will increasingly do 
so as the days come and go until it covers the whole 
earth as the waters do the sea. 

Then the world shall have that faith upon which 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness depend. 


Jesus way; it is the way 
which encourages — rather than prohibits — the 
search for God: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His Righteousness.” 


SHALL not presume to tell what you should 

think the Kingdom of God is. It is not re- 
corded that Jesus attempted a definition. If any of 
us could define it, it would not be necessary to con- 
tinue the search. We can speak of it only in sym- 
bols. We would probably agree in saying that the 
kingdom is the organization, the Church, and that 
the righteousness consists in the desire and effort 
to inaugurate and develop an ideal civilization 
under which all would have the greatest of possible 
opportunities to make the most of their lives. 


. My God, the God of the kingdom of righteousness, 
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is law. I do not make man a law, or a god, unto him- 
self. The law is beyond man, in the great reality 
of which he is a puny part in the “eternally ener- 
gizing power,” as Prof. J. A. Leighton says. 

My God is the law of all nature by which matter 
and force eternally coéxist and codperate in the 
evolutionary processes which manifest themselves 
in the phenomenal cosmos. 

My God is the law which rewards those who know 
and faithfully observe it. 

My God is the power, proclaimed by Paul on 
Mars Hill, that dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands, in whom we live and move and have our 
being. 

My God is that power of which truth and life 
and love are the triune 


not the issue. It was the Church that I loved which 
was the real issue in this case. What was to become 
of the Church, and how was it to continue function- 
ing in this scientific age? 

For what had happened in my religious. evolution 
had happened to great masses of people throughout 
our scientific world. The old supernaturalism as to 
the unique origin, history, and destiny of man had 
to be abandoned: and a church which should insist 
upon this utterly antiquated supernaturalism as its 
cardinal principle could have no further meaning to 
them. 

The Church could not hold such persons with a 
policy either of stultification or hypocrisy. The only 
basis upon which further codperation could be pos- 

sible would be that of frank 





expression. 
My God is the great 


recognition of the right to 


“The world has been swept into a period of _ seek, find, follow, and teach 


matter-force-motion re- scientific enlightenment which has robbed the _ the truth. 


ality: and it is a simple 


word ‘heresy’ of any possible meaning.” 


“Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His Right- 





thing for one who contem- 
plates the threefold mani- 
festations of nature to conceive of such a God as 
a trinity. 


HE bishops say that I have no God, that I must 

be put out of the House. They say that I am 
an atheist. They say I must believe in the existence 
of a God with-a human body given to Him by the 
Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary, that its blood 
might be shed for the redemption of the world from 
the effects of the fall of an historic Adam and from 
the power of a conscious, personal devil. 

I do not attack that concept of God and that plan 
of salvation. What I am attacking is the position of 
the Church which declares by its trial of me in this 
scientific age, that its representatives must not seek 
a larger concept of God and a better plan of salva- 
tion. That position automatically excludes every 
scientifically minded modern man and woman from 
religious leadership. 

I used to hold that literal concept much more 
literally, I believe, than do some of the good 
brethren who have now voted for my expulsion from 
the ministry. But I grew out of it. There came a time 
in my personal evolution when the old conceptions 
of God and salvation were no longer tenable, and in 
that crisis only three courses were open to me: 

I could enlarge my concept, and say so. 

I might hang on to the old concept and commit 
spiritual suicide, as all must do who quit the search 
for greater truth. 

I might go on enlarging my concept of God but 
keeping my mouth discreetly closed, pretending to 
whom it might concern that I was just as literally 
orthodox as ever. 

I admit that I might have resigned. Had Bishop 
Brown been the main issue in the case, that might 
have been the logical thing for me to do. But I was 


eousness.” Modern science 
has no quarrel with that, unless you seek to impose 
upon it a limited definition of God. There is no 
war between science and religion. The war is between 
science and the old, stereotyped, theological pro- 
nouncements. In such a contest, there is no longer 
the shadow of a doubt as to which will survive. It is 
because I love the Christian Church that I do not 
want her to commit herself again to the course she 
has set out upon in my two trials. 

I am still a Christian, not because I now possess 
the perfect theological formula — for I have re- 
nounced all supernaturalistic theology except as sym- 
bolism — but because I want with all my heart that 
man shall have life and have it more abundantly. 

I am a Christian, not because of what I think 
about the historicity of the New Testament, but 
because I am seeking the truth which alone can 
make us free from all the unnecessary ills of life, 
especially the great quadrilateral evils of ignorance, 
poverty, slavery, and war. 


My New Faith 

“T believe in God.” Not, certainly, in a God with 
arms, legs, and brains, and with that human attri- 
bute which we call personality; but in the all in all, in 
which we live and move and have our being, and to 
whose law we must all conform if we are to attain 
the most abundant life on earth — and the attain- 
ment of this life constitutes the chief end of man — 
all there is of true knowledge, right conduct, religion, 
and politics, and of anything else which is for the 
good of the world. If this law is Jehovah’s will, we 
serve the same God. 

“I believe in God, the Father Almighty.” Not ina 
literal, biological sense, is my God a father. Not a 
being with masculinity, as every father must liter- 
ally be. I use the word (Continued on page 484) 
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ANATOLIA — BIRTHPLACE 


of the New 


HEN Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha defied 
the entire Western 


world and set up the Turk- 
ish Republic at Angora, the 
Turkish Nationalists rose 
to his aid in the coup @’état 
which meant liberation from 
the old traditions of the 
Constantinople govern- 
ment. But now, with the 
Republic an established 
fact, the inevitable internal 
dissension has begun. The 
opposition which has arisen 
in the government toward 
Mustapha Kemal’s party is 
an even greater menace 
than the revolt of the fanat- 
ical Kurds fighting under 
the green flag of the Prophet 
and the Koran. 

The rise of the Turkish 
Republic is one of the most 
romantic stories growing 
out of the political changes 
which the war engendered. 
Its birth dates back to the 
early days after the Armistice, when the heel of the Allied 
powers was on the neck of the sick man of Europe, 
struggling impotently at Constantinople. The powers 
were in military and naval control of Constantinople 
and the Straits; at Stamboul, the Sultan was only 
too anxious to obey their commands. Then someone 
ordered Mustapha Kemal Pasha to aid in demobilizing 
the Turkish army in Anatolia, a grave error in judgment, 
which the Sultan tried vainly to repair by sending a 
hasty dispatch to recall him. But Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha preferred freedom to the certain imprisonment 
which awaited him if he returned to Constantinople. 
He kept on his way to Anatolia and there formed a rally- 
ing point for Turkish Nationalists. 

The great powers could still force their commands 


© Ernest B. Schoedsack 
Mevhleir Khaneh, Konia, 
once the capital of the Seljuk Turks 
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Turkey 


down the throat of the 
Sultan and the timid Parlia- 
ment at Constantinople, but 
that was small satisfaction 
when Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha and the Turkish pa- 
triots formed a Grand Na- 
tional Assembly at Angora 
and declared the seat of the 
Turkish Republic estab- 
lished there. In 1920 ‘this 
Assembly issued the Na- 
tional Pact, a short, concise 
document which stated in 
no uncertain terms Turkey’s 
right to control her own 
capital, and by plebiscite, 
self-determination, or any 
means the Western powers 
preferred, to decide what 
provinces were to be in- 
cluded in her borders. A 
most embarrassing situation 
for England, who had a vi- 
sion of a reborn Turkey, 
firmly established in Asia 
Minor, lying directly across 
the path to her Eastern 
Empire! To clip the wings of this new Republic, a long 
and expensive military campaign would be necessary. 

Greece came to the rescue, willing to prove once 
more in history her value as a cat’s paw. Instigated 
by the Allies she landed an army at Smyrna, and 
with all the horrors of a Near-Eastern offensive, forged 
her way successfully ‘through Anatolia. The campaign 
was victorious, but ceased its offensive before capturing 
the Turkish army, and without taking the new capital, 
Angora, or even seizing the most important military 
positions. ; 

The Greek commander sat down and waited — for a 
treaty of peace to be signed. He waited a whole 
year, giving that most important of all gifts—time—to 
Turkey, who spent it very profitably in reorganizing her 
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Patriotism was fanned to a 
flame. A war of exhaustion en- 
sued in Anatolia. While the 
Greeks were consistently victori- 
ous and advanced steadily in a 
brilliant offensive, the Turkish 
army constantly eluded them 
and drew them deeper and deeper 
into the country. The end was 
inevitable. The Greeks became 
overconfident, and were defeated 
in a sudden attack by the reor- 
ganized Turkish army and rolled 
back on Smyrna. Through the 
Greeks, the Allies also were 
defeated. 

Is Anatolia essentially Greek 
or Turkish? In spite of its an- 
cient Hellenic past, it has been 
populated by a Turkish majority 
for about six centuries. In the 


Old Roman. bridge, Adana. In Anatolia, as well as in England, France, Tenth Century a.D. an invasion 


and northern Africa, the Romans built to last 


army. When the Treaty of Sévres was finally signed by 
the Allies in August, 1920, stripping Turkey of practically 
all her European possessions, her control of the Straits 
and of most of northwestern Anatolia, there was no one 
to ratify it for Turkey except the Sultan and his timid 
Parliament. The rest of Turkey, now represented by the 
Nationalist Government at Angora, refused to agree to 
its humiliating terms. 


of Seljuk Turks from Asia con- 
quered and assimilated a large 
portion of the country. After a second influx from Asia 
in the Thirteenth Century, four hundred years of dissen- 
sion ended in complete Turkification of the population 
which proved unable to assimilate the invaders. Since then 
the Turkish vernacular has been spoken throughout the 
province, even by the Christian minority. 

Turkey has been pushed out of Europe and while 


Constantinople is still nominally hers, she is allowed 
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Peasant interior, Gulek, in the Taurus Mountains 
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Seat of the Grand National Assembly at Angora, where the Turkish Declaration of Independence was 
issued in the form of a National Pact. The republic acknowledges the Sultan only as Caliph of Islam 
without temporal power 
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Children playing beneath the old Turkish 

citadel walls of Angora where ancient 

Roman statues are incorporated as common 
building stones 
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Column erected in Angora at the beginning 
of the Fourth Century by the Emperor 
Jovins, during his campaign in Asia Minor 
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to garrison it with only the six hundred 
men belonging to the Sultan’s bodyguard. 
A neutral zone has been made on either 
side of the Straits. Almost all of Thrace 
has been given to Greece. 

It is from her new capital at Angora that 
she is governing what remains of her do- 
minions. This is no easy task, for Anatolia 
contains a mixed population of Turks 
and Greeks, professing differerit religions; 
Armenia is a Christian unit naturally 
antagonistic to Turkish Mohammedan 
rule; Kurdistan is feudal in spirit and the 
Turkish republican form of government is 
displeasing to her. In spite of this, Turkey 
has been strengthened by the Nationalist 
party and has developed a feeling of na- 
tional unity. Her military position in 
Anatolia is greatly to her advantage, for 
bounded by the Taurus mountains, the 
desert and the sea, the country is well- 
nigh impregnable. 

The question is, what will Turkey do 
with this new-found vitality? The powers 
are awaiting the answer with interest, for 
the sick man of Europe has found the 
climate further east much to his liking, 
and the Angora Government is sturdily 
weathering its early storms. 
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Old Seljuk Gateway, Sivas, the last point in Anatolia to resist the 
inroads of the Osmanli Turks in the Thirteenth Century 





Green Mosque at Broussa 
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The Freedom of Faith 


By E. Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D. 


acceptance of the New Testament as a sub- 

stantially true record of facts, including the 
supernatural origin and works of Christ, His atoning 
death, His resurrection from the dead, and present 
reign and power. 

My evangelical beliefs are freely chosen. They 
come by a perfectly free, legitimate, spiritual, and 
intellectual process — by honest weighing of evi- 
dence and acceptance of basic facts. The Fundamen- 
talist often insists that you must first build up a 
doctrine of an infallible Scrip- 


I AM an evangelical Christian, which means 


wrought out their problems fully. Each is autono- 
mous. Religion exists in its own right, has its own 
methods of verification, its own canons of research, 
its own criteria of truth. 

The diversity of method between science and re- 
ligion is based upon the distinction between physical 
causation and free causation; that is, between will 
and force. Men discover religious truth through the 
experience of God’s saving grace in Christ. The facts 
and reality of God and salvation are known thus 
through a living experience. This involves an act 

of the will. Men discover truth 











ture and then demand the ac- 
ceptance of the Gospel on the 
basis of the doctrine. I hold that 
the facts of the Gospel precede 
the doctrine of inspiration and 
must be dealt with first. 

The Modernist assumes that 
when he has successfully at- 
tacked the doctrine of an “‘infal- 
lible Scripture” he has destroyed 
the Gospel. He is wrong. He 
must also face the facts. 

Here we come to the heart of 
the matter. Christianity joins 
hands with science in respect for 
facts and in hatred and repudia- 











in physical science by observing 
the activities of matter and 
energy. Become as a little child 
in the presence of any fact in 
nature, if you would know the 
meaning of the fact. Become as 
a little child in the presence 
of Jesus Christ, if you would 
know the truth of the Christian 
religion. 

The attempt to reduce the two 
modes of arriving at truth to one 
is absurd, for it is foolish to try 
to reduce religion to physical 
science or science to religion. 
Both are scientific, of course, in 











tion of shams and make-believes. 
The common ground of science 
and the Christian religion is loy- 
alty to fact. 

My belief is a plea for all the 
great human rights: the rights of science, the rights 
of philosophy, the rights of religion. All of these seek 
truth based upon facts. The methods of research 
differ, but the aim is the common one of knowing the 
truth. Science works with the principle of causality. 
Philosophy works with rationality. Religion deals 
with personality. It is the differences that give them 
distinctive value. It is folly to attempt to flatten out 
the universe, to level it down to one principle. 
Electrons, atoms, or molecules are interesting sub- 
jects of study. But you do not find love, joy, peace, 
or long-suffering revealed in them. Matter, force, 
and motion are fundamental facts of physics. But 
you do not discover faith, loyalty, hope, endurance, 
or sacrifice in these physical realities. You find them 
in personal relations. 

Certainty in religion is religiously conditioned. 
Certainty in science is scientifically conditioned. 
Certainty in philosophy is philosophically condi- 
tioned. There can be no conflict when they have each 


Dr. E. Y. Mututns 


President of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 


their loyalty to fact. They enrich 
and reénforce each other by 
diversity of method in discover- 
ing truth. 

Christianity is based upon 
history. The Gospel is a fact — as Prof. Carnegie 
Simpson has so well said — the Fact of Christ. The 
center of the current controversy is the question as 
to the facts of the New Testament. Modernists 
usually substitute ideas for facts. Fundamentalists 
often miss the point by substituting doctrines for 
facts. Both methods are open to criticism. 

There are four ways in which the fiedeinied 
attempts to set aside the facts of the New Testa- 
ment. These are the way of the philosophic world 
view, the way, of physical science, the way of his- 
torical criticism, and the way of comparative 
religion. We evangelicals welcome all these ways of 
discovering truth. If our faith cannot endure the 
tests thus supplied, of course it cannot endure. Let 
us look briefly at the result of the effort in all these 
ways. The first is the way of the world view. 

The Modernist will often tell you frankly that his 

“world view” is his controlling idea. His theory 


of the universe precludes the acceptance of the 
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supernatural elements in the New Testament. My 
answer to this position is twofold: first, it is a re- 
version to medievalism to judge facts by world 
views; and second, world views or philosophies do 
not yield a satisfactory basis for religion. 


KX to the first point, world views must conform to 
facts, not facts to world views. This demand is 
where the modern man is greatly in advance of the 
medieval man. It is strange that Modernists insist 
upon a medieval point of view to sustain Modern- 
ism. One of the chief fruits of modern science and 
Christianity is the demand that facts come first. 
Philosophies are weak or strong according to their 
assumptions. But they 


world views and are not based upon the science of 
criticism itself. 


The fourth way is comparative religion. It is | 


alleged that Christianity is an echo of the ethnic 
faiths of surrounding countries. The reply is that 
while there are some common terms employed by 
Christianity and the ethnic faiths, the alleged paral- 
lels are not carried out. Judaism accounts for most of 
them. Others are purely fanciful and arbitrary. 
Besides this, the doctrines ascribed by objectors to 
the ethnic faiths are found not only in the late, but 

in the earliest of the Christian records. 
I have discussed facts rather than doctrines, not 
from lack of appreciation of doctrines, but because the 
Christian facts preceded 





vary as the colors of an eve- 
ning cloud. Each rational 


the doctrines and gave rise 


“Abolish all the doctrines and begin with to them. The facts are pri- 


system, from itsown stand- the facts, and the essentials of doctrine would mary. Abolish all the doc- 


point, destroys all the 
others. Philosophies mutu- 


come back.” 


trines and begin with the 
facts, and the essentials of 





ally devour each other. A 

gifted Munchausen told of a fight between two 
snakes. They mutually and reciprocally swallowed 
each other by the tail until suddenly both vanished 
from view. Philosophies almost do that with each 
other, especially when they are not grounded in solid 
facts. Christian philosophy is based upon the historic 
facts of the New Testament and the facts of religious 
experience. 

The second is the way of physical science. It is 
held that physical science proves the uniformity of 
nature and therefore disproves the miracle. Thus, 
physical science applies the basis for the world view 
already mentioned. Miracles, which are treated as 
violations of nature’s laws, are therefore impossible. 
The resurrection of Jesus could not have taken place. 
The reply is that a world view should rest upon all 
the facts, including will, freedom, and personality as 
well as physical facts. These are in perfect harmony 
with law. The miracle is not a violation of nature’s 
laws. It is God’s will working for a beneficent end. 
Both will and law are necessary to explain the uni- 
verse. A man arguing against miracle defied his 
friend, who was whittling, to set aside the law of 
gravitation if he relaxed his grasp upon the knife. 
The whittler flipped the knife upward, and it stuck 
in the ceiling. The law of gravitation was not vio- 
lated or suspended. Another force was introduced — 
will, freedom, personality. 

The third way of setting aside the facts is his- 
torical criticism. The modern critical movement 
leaves the essential features of the New Testament 
records intact. The criticism which destroys the 
records divides into several mutually contradictory 
theories and none of them deals adequately with the 
earliest documents, Paul’s earlier epistles. Many 
parts of the records rejected are supported as 
strongly as other parts which are accepted by the 
critics, and destructive critical theories grow out of 


doctrine would come back. 
The current issue then, is not primarily an issue 
about doctrines. It is an issue about facts. The 
open secret of the New Testament is that the 
Christ, Who was crucified, and raised from the dead, 
and Who ascended to the Father, is the Creator of 
Christianity. The Acts and Epistles tell the story 
everywhere. The word “began” in Acts i:1 is the 
dividing line between schools of thought. Jesus 
began to work in the Gospels and continued in the 
Acts and Epistles. So we evangelicals believe. Mod- 
ernists affirm that He began in the Gospels, but that 
He does not continue to act in history except 
through His ethical teachings and influence. 

The Apostles chose Matthias to succeed Judas 
because he was a witness to the resurrection. Peter’s 
and Paul’s preaching in the Acts turns upon the res- 
urrection. The Epistles throb with the resurrection 
power. Christianity without it is as powerless as an 
electric machine with the current cut off. Modernism 
denies the resurrection. It thus changes the nature 
of the religion of the New Testament, which has 
as its inevitable, life-giving conclusion the resur- 
rection of Christ, Savior of the world. Without 
it, the force of Christianity is lost. 

You cannot leave out the supernatural and keep 
the Christian religion. Evangelicals insist upon keep- 
ing the Christian causes linked with the effects to be 
produced. The man who imagines he can devise a 
workable Christianity out of ethical ideals alone is 
as naive as a certain unsophisticated farmer who 
wanted an engineer to build him a pump to irrigate 
ten thousand acres. When asked what power he 
would use to drive the pump, he replied, “I am able 
to pay for a pump big enough to generate its own 
power.” Christianity is at the crossroads, but it is 
not likely to imitate this farmer. If the thirsty world 
is to be supplied with the water of life there must be 
power behind the pump. 
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The Shadow Stage 
Mr. Hays Stars Himself 


masterpieces there is one that out- 

stars all the rest. It is not billed as 
“The Laugh Hit of the Century,” but 
then, its sponsors are probably timid about 
its comic values, as they were about “The 
Last Laugh” until people began explain- 
ing why it was great. This one is called 
“The Open Door,” and it shows Mr. 
Will Hays, the little doorkeeper of the 
motion-picture industry, holding wide the 
portals to the sanctuary and bowing 
affably as an eager public passes through. 
Between bows, the busy little man speaks 
as follows: 


We want everyone who has any ideas for 
bettering the motion picture to come in 
through the Open Door and tell us his 
ideas about it. 

We serve entertainment for millions. 
We want those millions to have a voice in 
selecting their entertainment. 


[: a month not heavily studded with 


This is an altogether ingenuous scene. 
It will surely touch the hearts of the 
hundred and ten millions who have had to 
take what they got and no redress if they 
didn’t like it. Now all that is over. Hence- 
forward, if you don’t like a picture, it’s 
your own fault. By the time the former 
Postmaster-General has finished his card 
catalogue of what the public wants, we can 
all sit back and enjoy life without worry- 
ing as to what the kiddies and Aunt 
Carrie are doing with their afternoons. 

Mr. Hays has behaved so handsomely 
in this matter that I feel he deserves a 
warning. There will be a few cantankerous 
hecklers who will take advantage of his 
wholly candid position by aiming at him 
the most impertinent questions. They 
will probably want to know if Mr. Hays 
has heard of the Eminent Authors’ 
Campaigns of several years ago, when 
the authors walked into Hollywood and 
walked out again, leaving Elinor Glynn. 


ND there are going to be curious 
people with the effrontery to ask 
Mr. Hays what he does with his evenings. 
Doesn’t he drop into a movie after work? 
This last month, has he seen a little 
corker called “School For Wives,” in which 
a Leonard Merrick novel has been done 
over into a sophomore’s nightmare? Or 
“Men and Women,’ containing such 
striking novelties as an embezzling bank 
cashier who buys jewels for the honest 
bank cashier’s wife? Or “Sackcloth and 
Scarlet,” or — just close your eyes and 
run your finger down the list. 


By Perceval Reniers 


Of course, if Mr. Hays would rather go 
to the public than to the movies, that is 
his affair. It will doubtless be a pleasant 
experience and one which all the politi- 
cians will envy him. His correspondence 


(Harris &f Ewing) 
Mr. Hays holds open the door 


and his handshaking list should increase 
tenfold. He will play host to the nation. 
That the movies will be any the better for 
it in the end is a consummation just as 
far from my mind as it is, say, from the 
mind of an ex-Postmaster-General. 

In all the history of art, the public has 
not known what it wanted until it found 
it ready made — or was told. 

Had the public been asked, point- 
blank, at the beginning of the present 
theatrical season, whether it would like a 
war play filled with unsavory details and 
not one word of heroism, its answer could 
have been foretold. And “What Price 
Glory?” would not today be showing them 
what they want. Had the public been 
asked to vote yes or no on a play dealing 
with the “romance” of an Italian grape 
grower and a girl from a San Francisco 
hash house, it would not by any means 
have known that it wanted “They Knew 
What They Wanted.” Had the movie 
audiences been asked whether they would 
like to see the tragi-comedy of an old 
hotel doorkeeper who is demoted to be 
janitor of the men’s wash room, they 
would have laughed in the face of the man 
who asked it. 





Some good ideas for scenarios may 
drift in through the “Open Door.” The 
other day, in an interview, Mr. Hays 
stressed this aspect of the business. If, 
out of the public rush to save the movies, 
a single idea like that of filming the “Ten 
Commandments” — which was the result 
of a popular scenario contest — should 
materialize, the Open Door will have been 
worth while. 


F “Grass” comes your way, see it. It 

. is a pictured record of the semiannual 
trek of the tribes of northern Persia in 
search of grass for their stock, and it is 
unforgettable because it is real. 

As a proof that interesting, human, 
genre comedy can be done on the screen, I 
recommend James Cruze’s production of 
“The Goose Hangs High,” Lewis Beach’s 
play. Mr. Cruze is one of the few minds 
employed in pictures who understands the 
dramatic force of small things. On the 
other hand, Mr. Beach’s “The Square 
Peg,” filmed as “The Denial,” has been 
made the victim of brute strength and 
awkwardness. 

“The Thundering Herd” is spineless as 
to story, but paced like a whirlwind. 

In “‘Smouldering Fires,” Pauline Fred- 
erick does a pretty good piece of hammer- 
and-tongs acting. 

Zoé Akins’ “ Déclassée,” and Ferenc 
Molnar’s “The Swan” have both been 
done into celluloid. The only reason they 
are included in this review is that they 
require less comment than any of the 
others. One word will do. Terrible! 
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The Last Laugh 
Quo Vadis? 


(Unione Cinematografica Italiana) 
(First National) 


The Miracle of the Wolves 
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The Lost World 
(First National) 
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Readers and Writers 


T is a curious coincidence that the 
] appearance of Mr. Upton Sinclair’s 
“Mammonart,” to which I had oc- 
casion to refer here recently, coincides 
with Mr. Aylmer Maud’s new edition of 
Tolstoy’s “What Is Art?” That much- 
debated little book now appears as part 
of an imposing looking tome entitled 
“Tolstoy on Art” (Small, Maynard), 
which contains all of Tolstoy’s essays on 
art and literature with the addition of 
some chapters by Mr. Maude, clarifying 
the ideas expressed in the thesis, “What 
Is Art?” 

Mr. Sinclair, you will remember, is 
very contemptuous of Tolstoy, denies 
that the Russian forestalled the theme of 
“Mammonart,” and suggests that Tol- 
stoy’s book should have been called 
“What Is Art for Children?” All this 
was, apparently, for no better reason than 
that Tolstoy’s test of art was primitively 
Christian, whereas Mr. Sinclair’s is 
primitively Socialist. Upon my re-reading 
Tolstoy’s essay, in its present handsome 
and complete form, I was more than 
usually impressed by Mr. Upton Sinclair’s 
audacity. 

In “Mammonart” we are asked: who 
owns the artist? And the answer is the 
capitalistic ruling classes, whose parasites 
artists are. Accordingly, Mr. Sinclair ap- 
proves only of such artists as revolted in 
some measure against the conventions 
and principles of that class. On reopen- 
ing Tolstoy, the first chapter head that 
catches my eye is, “An esthetic theory 
framed to suit the view of life of the rul- 
ing classes,” and the conclusion to that 
chapter is supplied in the next, which 
says: “Our art is an art of the upper 
classes only.” If these sentences alone, 
apart from all that leads up to them, and 
is adduced in amplification of them, do 
not state the thesis of “Mammonart,”’ 
I should like to know where the difference 
lies. Why, then, does Mr. Sinclair re- 
pudiate Tolstoy with such emphasis? 


RASPING the nettle is often an 

effective way of warding off criti- 
cism, and I suspect that this was the 
method employed by Mr. Sinclair when 
he shoved Tolstoy out of the limelight, 
rather in the manner of an actor taking 
another actor’s curtain call. Not only 
has Tolstoy anticipated all that can be 
dignified by the name of a rational or 
logical philosophy of art in Mr. Sinclair’s 
book, but he is the most unacceptable of 
witnesses to the alleged facts of the case 
as set forth in “Mammonart.” Tolstoy 
is perfectly willing to admit that the ruling 
class, being the patron of art, has evoked 


By Ernest Boyd 


the kind of art which it admires. “The 
vulgar herd which remains incapable of 
experiencing these pleasures, must serve 
the exalted pleasures of this superior 
breed of people,” are the words in which 
he sums up the attitude’ of those against 
whom “What Is Art?” is directed. And 
his comment is characteristically honest: 
“The people who express these views, at 
least, do not pretend, and do not try to 
combine the uncombinable.” In other 
words, Tolstoy indicts our whole concep- 
tion of what is beautiful, of what is art, 
and decides that it is so bad that we may 
leave it to the degenerate ruling class. 
The art for the plain people, which Tol- 
stoy advocated, is of an entirely different 
order. 


HEREAS Mr. Sinclair tries to 

prove that no artist was ever truly 
great who responded wholly to the 
demands of the class that “owns” art, 
Tolstoy makes the artist and his wicked 
capitalist public a present of most of the 
beautiful things they have between them 
brought into the world. Being a Christian, 
Tolstoy sees his position quite logically. 
“The unbelief of the upper classes of the 
European world has this effect: that 
instead of artistic activity aiming at 
transmitting the highest feelings to which 
humanity has attained — those flowing 
from religious perception — we have an 
activity which aims at affording the 
greatest enjoyment to a certain class of 
society. And of all the immense domain 
of art that part has been fenced off, and is 
alone called art, which affords enjoyment 
to the people of this particular circle.” 
From this perfectly coherent standpoint, 
Tolstoy criticized the arts, leaving as 
worthy of the name only such works as 
can be comprehended by the simplest 
minds. In other words, real art is some- 
thing one does not need to be educated 
up to—something that even a person of 
unsophisticated taste would spontane- 
ously enjoy. 

That all this should irritate the author 
of “Mammonart” is easily explained. 
An advocate of the plain people who 
speaks for them in terms, which they in 
practice indorse, is obviously a trouble- 
some fellow. Tolstoy’s taste for the tenth 
rate, provided it has a moralizing pur- 
pose or effect, is exactly what one would 
expect from his theories, and his infallible 
flair for precisely what uneducated people 
admire is a tribute both to the soundness 
of his theory and the ruthless skill with 
which he succeeded in dissociating him- 
self from the great artist he was when he 
wrote “Anna Karenina” and “War and 


Peace.” If he praises an artist of the first 
rank, like Millet, he immediately undoes 
himself by praising Walter Langley — 
which is exactly what undeveloped people 
do in their incongruous enthusiasms due 
to a lack of all perspective and of esthetic 
standards. But, such practice logically 
follows the premises on which Tolstoy’s 
theory of art is formulated. Mr. Sinclair, 
on the contrary, picking and choosing, 
and snapping up unconsidered trifles of 
“revolutionary” sentiment in artists 
who were never in his sense revolutionists, 
is merely an illogical radical, distorting 
facts for the purposes of propaganda. 
Obviously, his method is unsound. 

Tolstoy has stated once and for all the 
case against art as we know it, that is, 
art which is the child of a leisured, culti- 
vated society. 

Personally, Tolstoy’s views have always 
charmed me because they not only 
dispose of the notion that the art of the 
world can be turned to propagandist 
ends, but also because they are the 
reductio ad absurdum of all theories which 
deny the intrinsic value of art, apart 
from all possible moral, social, political, 
or economic considerations. Tolstoy is 
immensely perturbed by the frivolity of 
dancing, by the immorality of music and 
literature, by the absence of lessons, 
messages, and so forth which, in his 
opinion, the artist should provide for the 
advantage of mankind. The idea that 
people improve by being civilized, and 
not by having homilies read at them, does 
not, of course, occur to him. Why he is 
not used as a textbook by all play juries, 
societies for the suppression of vice, and 
similar organizations, I have never been 
able to understand. 


OLSTOY took his stand upon what 

the late Mr. Gladstone called “the 
impregnable rock of the Holy Scriptures,” 
and if one wishes to make the artist 
subserve the ends of Christian morality, 
I can think of no firmer stand. In the 
course of his meditations, Tolstoy, with 
characteristic Russian whole-heartedness, 
manages to dispose of most of the works 
which the human race has admired and 
loved for centuries. But this is surely no 
objection to his theory, provided one 
grant the premises. If art is to be esti- 
mated in terms of morality, then it is 
useless to argue with Tolstoy. And there 
is no longer much discussion of the ideas 
concerned in this book. They provide too 
ghastly an object lesson in the folly of 
working out honestly the theories with 
which so many of us trifle in the name of 
art and morals. 
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Letters and Lives 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT AND HENRY 
CABOT LODGE, 1884-1918. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 2 
Volumes. $10.00. 


Tew letters, arranged and edited 
by Mr. Lodge and now posthu- 
mously published, make up one of 
the outstanding books of the season, and 
one which will be read with delight by 
everyone interested in American politics 
and personalities. A long and intimate 
friendship, a genuine sympathy of feeling, 
is reflected in this close and intimate 
interchange of views on almost every 
subject under the sun. Beginning with 
letters regarding the Republican Conven- 
tion of 1884, letters which begin “My 
dear Mr. Lodge” and soon change to 
“Dear old Cabot,” every political de- 
velopment of importance in the next 
thirty-four years is frankly discussed and 
commented upon. Of course there are 
many lacunas. The volumes are entitled, 
“Selections from the Correspondence,” 
and oneisconscious of many omissions and 
prunings. Besides, the two men worked 
together a great deal when the spoken 
word took the place of correspondence. 

So much has been written about both 
men that it would seem unnecessary again 
to describe them. It is better to let them 
describe themselves. Here is young 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1885 writing about 


A Review by D. R. 


the German member of their party said, 
‘You are a damned coward,’ I walked up 
to him and said, ‘You are a damned liar,’ 
and he hit me and I hit him. Then all the 
pacifists rushed at me and I thought I was 
in for a bad time, but my secretaries sallied 
forth to my rescue and there was a mixup. 
The pacifist who attacked me got badly 
beaten up and it all ended very comfort- 
ably and without hurt to me. At my age 
there is a certain aspect of folly about 
the whole thing, and yet I am glad that 
I hit him. 


Along series of letters reveals Mr. Lodge 
as the adviser and coach in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s earlier political career. When the 
latter was police commissioner in New 
York, and later when he was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Lodge show- 
ered him with blessings of sound and 
politically wise advice. The Spanish War 
letters of Mr. Roosevelt are brilliant but 
ingenuous. It is hardly fair to quote his 
own justification of his demand for the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, but the 
temptation is too strong to be resisted: 


Hearty thanks! The attitude of the Sec- 
retary of course simply means that the War 
Department does not intend that I shall 
have the Medal of Honor. If I didn’t earn 
it, then no commissioned officer ever can 
earn it. I was not acting in accordance with 
orders, I had been told to support the at- 
tack of the Regulars with my regiment, of 
my own accord, and gave the order to 
charge, and led in person that portion of 
the line on horseback, being the first man 


policies declared at Columbus with great 
force in regard to changes in our Constitu- 
tion and principles of government as 
I understand them. ... I could not 
abandon my convictions, and to come out 
for you, holding and known to hold the 
views which I have expressed, would have 
stultified me and made me worse than use- 
less to you. Nor did I believe that you for 
a moment would wish me to do so. As for 
going against you in any way or supporting 
anyone else against you, that I could not 
do, There is very little of the Roman in me 
toward those I love best, and I hope a good 
deal of loyalty in my affection. To keep 
silent and see daily misrepresentations of 
my position put forth by others seemed im- 
possible, and so I gave out the statement 
which no doubt you saw. It is at least hon- 
est although it gives no expression to the 
pain and unhappiness which lie behind it. 


Mr. Roosevelt replied on March 1: 


I don’t know whether to be most touched 
by your letter or most inclined to laugh 
over it. My dear fellow, you could not do 
anything that would make me lose my 
warm personal affection for you, For a 
couple of years I have felt that you and I 
were heading opposite ways as regards 
internal politics. I shan’t try to justify my 
viewpoint because it would seem as if I 
were attacking yours. . . . Of course, you 
will stand by your convictions. Now, don’t 
you ever think of this matter again. Tell 
Nannie how delighted I was to see John 
and Mary — and I took a real fancy to 
Mary. I look forward to having her and 
John visit us at Sagamore. 


a run with the Meadowbrook hounds: 


Then we came to a five-foot fence, stiffer 
than iron, that staggered the best; my old 
horse, completely blown, struck the top 
rail, didn’t make an effort to recover, and 
rolled over on me among a lot of stones. I 
cut my face to pieces and broke my left 
arm (which accounts for my super-ordi- 
narily erratic handwriting). After that I 
fell behind, as with one hand I could not 
always make Frank take his fences the 
first time; however, three or four miles 
farther on a turn in the line enabled me 
again to catch up, and I was in at the 
death, not a hundred yards behind the 
first half dozen. I looked pretty gay, with 
one arm dangling, and my face and clothes 
like the walls of a slaughterhouse, 


on the hill, and killing a Spaniard with my 
own hand. I led in person the next charge 
on the second line of block-houses; I led in 
person the third charge, and then at the 
extreme front commanded the fragments 
of the six cavalry regiments and brigade 
until the next morning. I don’t ask this as 
a favor—I ask it as a right. 


Not infrequently Mr. Roosevelt was 
self-critical and even humorous and good- 
natured in his written estimate of his own 
performance and the public’s attitude 
toward him, but even the best of men will 
fight and scramble and shove and boast, 
in order to get a medal to pin on their 
chests —a fact which Napoleon noted 
and used for his own purposes. 

The break between the two friends 


After the letters quoted above, nothing 
is given except one short note signed T. R. 
and a number of telegrams relative to the 
attempted assassination at Milwaukee, 
until December 26, long after the election 
of Mr. Wilson which Roosevelt’s defec- 
tion had made inevitable. The correspond- 
ence then takes on a literary turn and 
political matters are conspicuously absent. 

The breach was healed by the World 
War and their common hatred of Mr, . 
Wilson, From that time until Mr. Roose- 
velt’s death they corresponded affection- 
ately and regularly, but never perhaps 
with the old fervor. 

Very: unlike in many ways, they shared 
certain qualities, certain backgrounds, 


Something of the same spirit was shown came in 1912 when Mr. Roosevelt shook _ likes and dislikes, certain standpoints, and 
in the twilight days by the more fragile himself loose from the Republican tradi- intellectual convictions. The letters con- 
and less truculent Mr. Lodge. On April 14, _ tion and turned his back on Mr. Taft. On tain a great deak of new material, a con- 
1917, he wrote: February 28, 1912, Mr. Lodge wrote: siderable amount of “inside” information 








The pacifist crowd I went out in the cor- 
ridor to speak with was composed of one 
woman and a half a dozen men. They were 
very violent and very abusive, and I was 
engaged in backing away from them and 


saying that we must agree to differ, when 


I have had my share of mishaps in poli- 
tics but I never thought that any situation 
could arise which would have made me so 
miserably unhappy as I have been during 
the past week. I found myself confronted 
with the fact that I was opposed to your 


and illuminating revelation. But they are 
even more noteworthy as /efters, as a record 
of the friendship of two men of talent and 
position who expressed themselves with 
clarity, humor, force, and constant in- 
terest in life. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Random Letters From Many Countries. By 
John Gardner Coolidge. Boston: 
Marshall, Jones & Co. $5.00. 


R. COOLIDGE evidently enjoys a 
positive talent for being in an in- 
teresting place at an interesting time. 
When war or rumors of war broke out in 
any corner of the globe, his first instinct 
was to take ship to that corner, and as a 
rule he obeyed that impulse. The result is 
a volume, covering a comparatively short 
span of adult life, singularly varied and al- 
ways interesting. His letters written to 
members of his immediate family are mod- 
els of their kind, frank, humorous, and 
vivid. The first half of the volume is made 
up of correspondence covering his foot- 
loose wanderings as an adventurous, well- 
bred, and always interested young man. 
The second half covers his experiences in 
the diplomatic service, to which his un- 
conventional introduction came as an as- 
sistant consul in Pretoria during the Boer 
War. As First Secretary at Peking and 
Mexico, and as Minister to Nicaragua his 
experiences are described in a more 
guarded style. One wishes he had gone to 
more length in giving his reasons for re- 
signing his position in Nicaragua. The 
volume ends with a very handsome and, 
one feels, well deserved, letter of praise 
from the then President, Theodore Roose- 
velt. A distinctly interesting book by an 
American gentleman. 


** * kK * 


The Day of Concord and Lexington. By 
Allen French. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $4.00. 


N honest attempt to portray the 
events of April 19, 1775, by one who 
is at once aware of historical truth and is, 
in a measure, influenced by the legends of 
early American writers of the Frothing- 
ham-Bancroft school. As sheer history its 
value is tempered by trailing clouds of 
patriotic glory. As an oration it is qualified 
by historical reservations. The book does 
not quite fall between two stools because 
of its obvious honesty, but it balances 
rather precariously between the attitude 
of the Ph.D. and that of the patriotic 
scribe. It is far better than most of the 
“write-ups” of a single event in our 
Revolutionary narrative. 


** * * *& 


Spanish Sunlight. By Anthony Pryde. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


HIS reviewer does not know whether 
Anthony Pryde is a male or female 
author. Judging by this novel, he, she, 
or it is female, for the story concerns the 


sentimental evolution of a_half-breed 
Anglo-Spaniard seen from a singularly 
feminine point of view. Well written and 
interesting the book certainly is, but 
hardly convincing except in its carefully 
observed background. Majorcan life is 
excellently presented and with a minimum 
of effort. The author-authoress works hard 
over her characters, but fails tomake them 
equally genuine. 


* eke * * 


The Rector of Wyck. By May Sinclair. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

HIS time Wyck has a real parson. A 
story of a self-sacrificing service by 

a man and his wife who give up the world 

to help a village. A good story well told. 


** * *& *& 


False Prophets. By James M. Gillis, S.P. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


ATHER GILLIS sets out to prove 
that Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
Sigmund Freud, Conan Doyle, Nietzsche, 
Haeckel, Mark Twain, and Anatole 
France are false prophets. He succeeds in 
demonstrating that certain of their doc- 
trines of each are in conflict with Catholic 
dogma. If Mark Twain was essentially a 
misanthrope convinced of the wickedness 
and futility of man, it is true that he was 
not a prophet in the Catholic tradition, 
but our author gives him, it seems, too 
small credit for his other excellencies. 
Throughout, Father Gillis shows a repro- 
batory interest in that human manifesta- 
tion which George Moore’s Irish priest 
described as “the degrading passion 
called loave.” The flesh is to him interdict 
—an ascetic survival with which few 
readers will altogether sympathize. The 
essays are convincing efforts at special 
pleading, sermons based on dissatisfaction 
with modern life. Well written and sincere, 
they attempt to prove too much. 


ese ee & 


The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
In 18 Vols. Edited by Dr. Oscar Levy. 

Ecce Homo and Poetry. Translated by H. 
M. Ludovici. 

Thoughts Out of Season. 2 vols. Translated 
by Adrian Collins. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00 per volume. 


F the promise of these volumes is 
carried out, the “first complete and 
authorized translation” of Nietzsche’s 
works will remain a standard work for a 
long time to come. Few writers in a foreign 
tongue are as difficult to translate sym- 
pathetically into (Continued on page 480) 








New ‘Books 


A Delightful and Varied 
List 










Tragedy 


THE TURN OF 
A DAY 


By C. A. DAWSON SCOTT 











This dramatic story of the Cornish 
downs is a literary work of art in which 
three characters in one day's time know 
the heights and depths of human 
emotion. $2.00 












Farce 


WHAT’LL YOU 
HAVE? 


By OLIVER HERFORD & KARL SCHMIDT 







A richly humorous farce concerning love 
at first sight, prohibition and spirit- 
ualism. Beautifully bound with over- 
lap illustrations by Oliver Herford. 

$2.00 








Comedy 


& MARRIED 
ALIVE 


By RALPH STRAUS, eather 
of “The Unseemly Adouture” 






ty 







A delicious tale of a 
college professor, a 
famous reactionary and woman-hater, 
who has a‘sudden and alarming change 
of ideas. $2.00 














Mystery 
FINGERPRINTS 


By HUNTER STINSON 






An ingeniously conceived mystery tale 
of a murdered man, stolen jewels and 
tell-tale fingerprints with a novel twist 
which keeps one guessing. $2.00 












Sports 


THE SPORTING 
SPIRIT 


By CHARLES WRIGHT GRAY 







Here is a stimulating book to fill the 
need ot every American. A collection 
of the best short stories written on 
sports of all kinds. $2.00 







At All Booksellers 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


19 West 44th Street 
New York 
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Perhaps the Most Important Contribution to American Political History Ever Published 


Selections from the Correspondence of 


- Theodore Roosevelt 


and 
Henry Cabot Lodge 


1884 - 1918 





It would be difficult to find any exchange of letters between two notable men approaching this corre- 
spondence—unbroken through thirty-four years—in contemporary interest and historical importance. 
These letters are the frank, free expressions of men writing in intimate confidence; it is natural that they 
should disclose some of the most interesting and significant political history that has yet appeared. 


TWICE THIRTY By Edward W. Bok 
“It is apparent that Mr. Bok, excellent journalist that he is, 
saved some of his best stuff for a second installment,” says 
the New York Times. $4.50 


GLAMOUR: 
By Stark Young 


Studies of producers, actors, plays, and stagecraft in general, 
of the same character as those which made Mr. Young’s 
Tue FLower 1n Drama so notable. Many are published here 
for the first time. $2.00 


THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE 
By Geoffrey Scott 


An engaging study of a fascinating woman, Madame de 
Charriére, the ““Egeria” of Benjamin Constant, whom Bos- 
well wanted very much to marry. This biography has the 
charm of a novel. $3-75 


Essays on the Art of the Theatre 


Two volumes, boxed, $10.00 


STUDIES FROM TEN LITERATURES 
By Ernest Boyd 


The far shores of the literary horizon—contemporary litera- 
ture in France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, Germany, 
Poland, Scandinavia. $3.00 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE BAD MEN 


By Arthur Train 
In which Mr. Train pays his respects to the Law and lawyers 
in terms likely to cause a commotion. $3.00 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
By Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 


The internationally famous authorof THE OUTLINE oF SCIENCE 
shows the scientific account of nature to be essentially in 





Just Published 
Ring Lardner’s new book 
“WHAT OF IT? 


The story of Ring Lardner’s recent trip 
abroad—brief burlesque plays—satirical 
fairy-tales—comments on the manners 
and customs of the time—all in all, Ring 
Lardner’s most uproarious book, as well 





as his shrewdest. $1.75 
Distinguished Fiction 

PATTERN By Rose L. Franken 

In which a woman finds her place in the 

pattern of life. $2.00 

THE BLACK CARGO 

By J. P. Marquand 

A notable character study in a splendid 

period novel. $2.00 

POINTS OF HONOR 

By Thomas Boyd 

Studies of men in war by the author of 

THROUGH THE WHEAT. $2.00 


THE BISHOP’S GRAND- 
DAUGHTER ByRobert Grant $2.00 





“Watch James Boyd!” 





By James Boyd 


Two eminent American men of 
letters have declared this the 
best novel ever written on the 
period of the American Revolu- 
tion. It is a stirring and pic- 
turesque story of extraordinary 


skill and beauty. 





harmony with the religious vision. $2.00 
Just Published 
—Fohn Galsworth . 
7 * F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
new novel 


THE GREAT 
GATSBY 


Scott Fitzgerald has written the 
novel which his admirers have 
prophesied and which his critics 
have said he could write but 
wouldn’t.: THE GREAT Gatssy is 
vital, glamorous, ironical, com- 
passionate. It is a living thing, 
as spontaneous as Tu1s SIDE OF 
PARADISE, yet mature. 


$2.50 THE GREAT GATSBY is now 
on sale all over the country. $2.00 








These books are on sale at all book stores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th ST., NEW YORK 
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New Books in Brief 


Review 
(Coutinued from page 478) 


English as Friedrich Nietzsche. In this 
instance, the work has been done with 
intelligence and dignity. The physical 
appearance of the volumes is not quite 
up to their intellectual quality. 


* kk * * 


Chaos and a Creed. By James Priceman. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


BOOK for which we have long 

waited. Written by a layman, 
sheltering himself behind a nom de plume, 
it argues the case for a personal creed based 
on the Gospels with a restraint, an under- 
standing, and a reasonableness which can 
hardly be admired too strongly. In addi- 
tion, it is a book in which arguments are 
presented as brilliantly as they are mod- 
estly, in which a real talent for plain ex- 
position of ideas is portrayed as a series of 
spiritual adventures. One wishes that 
every vague, good, uneasy Christian, out 
of touch and unsympathetic with organ- 
ized church life, could read this amazingly 
clear and brilliant story of a layman’s 
search for spiritual solvency. We recom- 
mend it most heartily to the unsatisfied 
wanderers — as well as to those who have 
found the haven where they would be. 


**e eK 


Fokn Donne, A Study in Discord. By H. 
lA. Fausset. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.50. 


R. FAUSSET writes of that strange, 

gnarled genius, John Donne, in his 
various phases as Pagan, Penitent, Pen- 
sioner, and Preacher —an_alliterative 
summary that Donne himself would have 
appreciated. It is an adequate and careful 
study, written perhaps more from the 
“metaphysical” standpoint than from 
the esthetic. In any event, a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of a genuinely 
original man in English letters. 


** * * * 


Drums. By James Boyd. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


PPARENTLY the Boyd family is 
simply black with talent. Ernest, 
Thomas, and James, each in his separate 
sphere and all doing such good work, seem 
to prove the old saying that Boyds will be 
Boyds. In this instance, we have an his- 
torical novel of the American Revolution 
by Henry Esmond out of Janice Meredith, 
a most interesting child. It has the prime 
quality of holding the reader’s attention. 
But above all, it has something of youth 
and war and love. A fine performance, 
among the best historical novels written 
in America in years. 


NOTE: Through an error, the publishers 
of “Mont Blanc” by Rogers Tissot were 
credited in the March 14 issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT as being the Medici Society 
of London. The editors are pleased to call 
the attention of their readers to the fact 
that this excellent and enthusiastic de- 
scription of Mont Blanc and its environs 
was brought out by the Medici Society of 
America, Boston, Massachusetts. 





Printing All the Truth 
(Continued from page 463) 


However, we do not believe it is the 
part of wisdom to have spread broadcast 
in lurid fashion information which may 
have a tendency to attract to our city 
viscious and criminal elements. The con- 
tributing forces to social unrest are al- 
ready sufficiently numerous, 


As Mayor Hylan intimates, the under- 
world reads the newspapers published in 


' the larger cities to see where the police are 


lax in the enforcement of law. Criminals 
flock to those cities where laws are not 
enforced. This fact unquestionably ac- 
counts for the so-called waves of crime. 
But the underworld would get this in- 
formation through secret channels if news 
of crime were suppressed in papers. Mere 
suppression will not accomplish the re- 
sults desired, but newspaper accounts of 
an efficient police force will be a great aid. 

On this subject an experiment once 

conducted by THE INDEPENDENT is il- 
luminating. A prize was offered for the 
most meritorious article on the subject 
“The Best Thing in Our Town.” It went 
to a man who described his local news- 
paper. Mention was made of the way in 
which good was accomplished by the 
local paper. Song birds were being killed 
in large numbers by boys with air guns. 
The news was published and then the 
editor printed the name of the officer of 
the law who was responsible for the 
enforcement of the statute against the 
killing of songsters. Immediately after 
publication the birds were unmolested and 
sang sweetly in the shade trees of the 
town. It is not practical, I frankly admit, 
for various reasons, but if a statute re- 
quired after every newspaper account of 
crime the publication of the name of the 
public official responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the law violated, newspapers 
would have less crime news to print. 

A straw ballot on how crime should be 
handled in the press, if taken among news- 
paper readers scattered throughout the 
country, would doubtless be interesting. 
But newspaper readers have an opportu- 
nity to vote on this question when they 
put their pennies on the news stands. In 
so doing they select the paper which they 
want to indorse for its treatment of crime 
in its columns. In a democracy it is the 
vote of majority that decides. If the soul 














By Nicol Macnicol $2.50 


An estimate of the character of the 
making the new 


forces that are 
India. 


THE CALIPHATE 


By Sir Thomas W. Arnold 
Net $3.50 
Presents historical development of 
the Caliphate, studying its wers 
and evo ution. through the iddle 
Ages down to our own day. 


MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE IN 
ENGLAND 


By Laura A. Hibbard Net $3.50 
“A volume that will be indispensable 
to students of middle English I liter- 
ature. Her work has been done wi 
careful, critical accuracy.”— 

. N. Y. Evening Post 
“Her book will be. indispensable to 
the professed student of mediaeval 

'—Saturday Review 


SPECULUM MENTIS OR 
THE MAP OF KNOWLEDGE 


By R. G. Collingwood ‘Net $4.20 
“A critical review of the chief forms 


romances.’ 


of human experience. A philosophical 
work of profound insight and un- 
questioned merit.”—Boston Transcript 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 


By V. F. Boyson Net $5.00 


The first full account of this re- 
mote colony. 


THE MAKING OF 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 

Harper’s Magazine — Every month he will find 

many alluring suggestions and — yay of 

America and faraway places including th 

pouneemeetts of a large number of Tourist eneles, 
, Steamship Lines, Resorts and 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the yn of our readers we will Apne 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
oe pon hy together with the dates of specia) tours 
and cruii 


Feel ectly free to write us— Our TRA 
Rett ouias gladly furnish any information desired. 
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49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 























of the newspaper needs reform in its 
treatment of crime, the only way a change 
can be brought about is through the re- 
form of the soul of the newspaper reader. 
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What the World Is Doing 


HE financial ‘situation in France 

has accomplished the inevitable, 

and Epovarp Herriot, Premier 

for the past ten months, has resigned, 

3 repudiated by the Senate on 

— a vote of confidence, 156 to 

Ss eo 

132. The eventual crisis 

came on April 10 when M. Herroor sig- 

nified his willingness to “fight it out” 

with his political enemies. The debate 

was opened in the Senate by former 

Finance Minister Francors-Marsat, 

who savagely attacked the Premier 

for hiding the fact that the legal limit 

of circulation had been exceeded by the 
Bank of France. 

M. Herriot contended that if there 
had been inflation, it had been the result 
of a situation not of his own making. 
Maturities in war bonds and in the later 
loans floated to take care of reconstruc- 
tion costs had forced the Government’s 
hand, he stated. France was not dis- 
posed to lend more money, and inflation 
was the only course. Had his predecessors 
been more careful with their loans, the 
situation would never have arisen. Ex- 
Premier Raymonp Porncaré followed M. 
Herriot to the tribune, picking up the 
remark about “predecessors,” which he 
recognized as leveled at himself. He as- 
serted that other Governments, when in 
need of temporary funds, had obtained 
them legally, not through trickery. The 
time had come for HERRIoT to go, he 
concluded, whereupon the vote was taken 
which sent Herriot and his Ministers 
to the Elysée Palace, there to tender their 
resignations to President DoumERGUuE. 

M. Paut PaIn.LevE refused once to 
attempt the formation of a new ministry 
on the ground that it would be short-lived. 

ARISTIDE BrIAND was next 
Fd Next summoned, but found his 
emier 
, way blocked by the refusal 
of the Socialists to codperate. Pau. 
Pain.evE has been requested to make a 
second attempt at overcoming the Senate 
objections and form a Government along 
the same lines as were followed by the 
Herriot ministry. With the present 
majority in the Chamber, it is virtually 
impossible for a ministry to be formed 
which fails to take cognizance of the 
Socialists and in which the Socialists 
refuse to take part. 

The main accomplishments of the 
Herriot ministry have been the dis- 
continuance of taxation by ministerial 
decrees as voted by Parliament and 

exercised by M. Poincaré 

al during his administration, 
plishment the recognition of the Soviet 
Government at Moscow, and the rupture 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


with the Vatican, now repaired. Ac- 
quiescence in the operation of the Dawes 
Plan also came under HERr107T’s leader- 
ship, and at the time the financial crisis 
arose, he was considering the far-reaching 
question of French security in Europe, 
growing out of Germany’s guarantees. 





(International) 
Capt. Donatp B. MacMILian 
He will go North again 


But as the political crisis in France has 
overshadowed the question of security, 
so the presidential race in Germany has 
put it temporarily into the discard there. 
“No War »Party platforms reflect little 

*** but internal problems. Field 
Marshal von HINDENBURG, candidate of 
the Monarchist faction, greeting the 
voters on Easter Day, stated. that “No 
war, no insurrection within Germany, 
can free our divided nation, fettered, 
I am sorry to say, by discord. It will 
require a long period of quiet, peaceful 
work. The security issue was not men- 
tioned by the old soldier, nor did Dr. 
WILHELM Marx, candidate of the com- 
bined Republican parties, mention it. 
The Monarchists are attempting to 
make it plain that in the selection of 
von Hinpensurc they look for no 
coup d’état which would return a Kaiser 
to Potsdam. “We respect the constitution 
of the republic,” announced Count von 
LoEBELL, chairman of the Nationalist 
bloc. “. . . it must be evident that the 
adherents of a monarchy could select no 


more inopportune time to reach their’ 


goal than the period which Germany 


must devote to the consolidation of her 
internal affairs.” 

Political difficulties are troubling Bel- 
gium. The ministry of Premier THEUNIS 
has been succeeded by one with 
Emit VANDERVELDE, Socialist leader and 
Belgian former Minister of Justice, 
Politics at its head. The Socialists 

gained ten parliamentary 
seats in the elections. As is the case in 
France, the King has been forced to take 
cognizance of the Left in order to form 
a ministry which would be acceptable 
to Parliament as a whole. 

Lord Batrour’s stormy visit to Pal-- 
estine and Syria to dedicate the New 
Zionist University nearly ended disas- 
trously for the British statesman. Hostile 
.,. Arab demonstrations, con- 
nang trolled by the police during 

their early stages, were 
augmented to such heights before the con- 
clusion of Lord Batrour’s stay in Damas- 
cus that authorities were forced to spirit 
him out of the city in order to save his 
life. His conciliatory address, delivered 
in Rosh Pinah, Palestine, in which he 
stated that amicable relations between 
Jews and Arabs were entirely possible, 
seems not to have found favor with the 
Arab population which has seemed de- 
termined, throughout his visit, to express 
its displeasure at the British Government’s. 
project of a “Jewish homeland.” 

Col. THEopore Roosevett and his 
brother, Kermit, were passengers on the 
Leviathan which sailed from New York, 
April 11, for Southampton. Their destina- 

sities tion is the Tian Shan range 

End” of mountains in Chinese 
Turkestan and the Great 
Altai range, described by Kip.inG’as a 
district “where the miles stand on end.” 
The region is virtually unexplored, and the 
RooseEveE tts hope to obtain specimens of 
animal and bird life for the Field Museum 
of Chicago. They hope, in particular, to 
obtain specimens of the Ovis poli, proto- 
type of the mountain sheep, first described 
by Marco Poto. 

Another expedition of considerable 
scientific interest will leave Boston in 
June, headed by Capt. Donatp B. Mac- 
Mutan. Its object will be the exploration 

’ of little-known lands in the 

E sonauane Arctic region surrounding 

_ the’ North Pole. The Navy 
Department is codperating with Captain 
MacMiztan in this, his ninth voyage into 
the North, and an air unit under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Commander Rosert Y. 
Byrp will accompany him. The expedition 
will leave Boston about June 15, basing at 
Etah with an advance ’plane base at the 
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northern tip of Axel Helberg Land. Each | 


of the ’planes will be equipped with map- 
making cameras, capable of mapping 750 
miles of shore line at a width of ten miles. 
Radio is to play an important part in 
maintaining communications with civi- 
lization. Captain MacMi tan hopes to 
make favorable experiments in sending a 
daily report of his progress with a wave 
length of twenty metres. 

Russian dispatches record the death 
of the Most Reverend Dr. Tikuon, 
former Patriarch of All Russia. He died at 
the Donskoy Monastery, on the outskirts 
a of Moscow, on April 8. 

: The Russian Orthodox Con- 
Patriarch . . 
clave deposed him as Patri- 
arch in 1922, a position which he had 
held”since November, 1917. His support- 
ers, however, never recognized the decree 
of the Conclave and joined TikHon in 
opposing all innovations of the “Living 
Church,” the official religious body of the 
Soviet Government. TIKHON was arrested 
for opposing the decree of the Bolsheviki 
by which all church treasures were con- 
fiscated to aid the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts; he was thrown into prison and for 
weeks lived in constant threat of execu- 
tion. After his release, he took up new 
preaching activities, and was identified 
with several attempts to create a senti- 
ment for the restoration of the Orthodox 
Church. 

The Sakhalin Treaty, between the So- 
viet and Japanese Governments, whereby 
Japan is granted certain concessions in 
the northern part of the island of Sakha- 

ere a lin (INDEPENDENT, April 4), 

Risk” has been studied by Presi- 
dent Coo.ipceE and Secre- 
tary Kettocc. In a statement from the 
White House, the opinion is expressed that 
the treaty in no way shows a violation of 
the pledge signed by Japan at the Wash- 
ington Conference to observe the open- 
door policy in concessionary privileges in 
Russian territory. The Sinclair Company, 
holder of concessions in northern Sak- 
halin which were annulled by the Soviet 
Government, has filed a brief with the 
State Department, contending that the 
Sinclair interests have prior claim to con- 
cessions in the Russian oil fields of Sak- 
halin. The State Department, however, 
has expressed no intention of retreating 
from its position that, since the United 
States has no formal relations with the 
Soviet Government, our nationals carry 
on commercial relations in that country at 
their own risk. 

With Congress adjourned, Washington 
is not the most lively of cities and diver- 
sions are welcomed to relieve the monot- 
ony of the recess doldrums. The Jefferson 
Day banquet, at which 
prominent Democrats in- 
cluding Wi.u1aM J. Bryan, 
Frankuin D. Roosevett, Mayor Hytan 
of New York, and Josepuus DanieELs, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy, were to have 


They’ll 
Wait 





hess 
sa 


(K eystone) 





A coup d’ état? Hardly. Fust a political parade of the Monarchist faction preceding the 
German elections on April 26 


spoken, promised considerable interest 
until it was learned that for one reason or 
another, none of the principal speakers 
could be present, and the get-together had 
to be postponed. Mr. RooseveE rt, several 
weeks ago, suggested a meeting of Demo- 
cratic leaders to lay preliminary plans for 
the strategy of the 1928 campaign. The 
proposition met with opposition from Mr. 
Bryan, who feels that it is too early to 
decide upon campaign strategy and be- 
lieves the party should do nothing before 
the convening of Congress in December 
gives an indication of the principal issues 
which are to come before the public. 

The President’s Muscle Shoals commis- 
sion has commenced operations and has 
signified its intention of calling before it 
Henry Forp and others interested in the 
project, not for the purpose 
of receiving bids, but simply 
to give information. The 
commission’s duties are specifically to 
discover “the most favorable conditions 
under which this property may be leased, 
primarily to secure nitrates for fertilizers 
in time of peace and explosives in time of 
war.” The information gained will be 
placed before the President in the fall to 
be studied by him and later presented to 
Congress. It is expected that Mr. Forp’s 
testimony will be of particular value to 
the commission. 

Mr. Forp is at present occupied with 
his new air freight line which commenced 
operation on a regular schedule between 
plants of the Ford Motor Company in 
Dearborn, Michigan, and 
in Chicago, April 13. Two 
stout metal airplanes, capable of carrying 
a thousand pounds of freight each, will be 


Asking 
Mr. Ford 


Flivver ’Planes 


used. Only one of them is in operation 
now, and it will make the round trip 
every other day, carrying mail and small 
parts. Time between Detroit and Chicago 
on each trip is two hours and thirteen 
minutes. The Ford air line is the first 
serious effort to develop commercial 
aviation in the United States, though 
other lines are now being formulated. 
Having apparently decided to its own 
satisfaction that it can keep the President 
from appointing his Cabinet officers if it 
chooses, the Senate is now appearing 
___,.. before the Supreme Court 
— 1t8 in the person of Senator 
ght ° 
Pepper of Pennsylvania to 
testify in a case which will decide whether 
Congress has the right to decide the con- 
ditions under which the President may 
remove men he has appointed to offices 
created by Congress. The case in point 
has been brought by Frank S. Myers who 
was appointed postmaster at Portland, 
Oregon, by President Witson. He was 
removed in January, 1920, and the nom- 
ination of his successor was not sent to the 
Senate until July, 1921, when Myers’ 
four-year term expired. Nor did the 
President apprise the Senate of his re- 
moval. Mr. Myers brought action in the 
court of claims at the end of his nominal 
four-year period for back salary, but the 
court found that he had been guilty of 
laches in not prosecuting the claim with 
sufficient promptness and dismissed the 
case. An appeal was carried to the Supreme 
Court which, if it decides in favor of Mr. 
Myers, will have established conclusively 
Congress’ right to check the President in 
removing his own appointees from offices 
created by the legislative body. 
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Is the Star of Empire Rising or Settingr 
A Bird’s-Eye View of the Most Complicated Political Structure 





in History— the British Empire 


LACK chiefs bow the knee to the 
B Prince of Wales on the West Afri- 
can coast. Presently, in South 
Africa, he will be receiving silk-hatted 
deputations from parliaments of self-gov- 
erning lands whose fealty to the British 
crown is more sentimental than actual. 
These extremes illustrate the extraordi- 
nary complexity of the political organiza- 
tion which the modern world knows as the 
British Empire. In all history there has 
never been its like for size or variation. It 
covers a quarter of the globe and com- 
prises no less than two hundred separate 
political units. It has ports on every 
navigable ocean and its ice-clad shores 
approach both poles. It includes all of 
Australia, large reaches of Asia, Africa, 
and North America, and a slice of South 
America. It is rich in islands strategically 
located and of tropical abundance. 
Among the subjects of the British 
Empire are literally all sorts and conditions 
of men, from the most primitive savages 
to the inheritors of ancient civilizations 
and the sophisticated inhabitants of 
modern industrial cities. Australian 
aborigine, Eskimo, Red Indian, Arab, 
Negro, South Sea Islander, Sikh, and 
Hindu are among its wards. In one of 
its dependencies, India, 222 different 
vernaculars are spoken. This Empire con- 
tains, moreover, the greatest medley of 
religions ever gathered under one political 
roof. Though Christian at home (Defender 
of the Faith is one of the King’s many 
titles) the British Empire is far and away 
the greatest Moslem power, and contains 
millions of adherents to other religions — 
Buddhists, Brahmanists, Confucianists, 
Jews, animists, and all manner of fetish 
worshipers. 


CONOMICALLY, there is corre- 
sponding diversity born of different 
environments and stages of social advance. 
Its producers and consumers include can- 
nibals, head-hunters, nomads, peasants, 
traders, homesteaders, planters, engineers, 
officials, great capitalist companies, banks, 
industrial enterprises, and laborers well- 
enough organized to dominate the home 
government politically. Its agriculturists 
operate half-acre farms in Bengal, yet 
elsewhere under the Union Jack there are 
plenty of ranches figured in square miles 
rather than in acres. The same flag that 
would fly over the crowded slum of White- 
chapel, if flags were ever raised over slums, 
would also fly over the world’s emptiest 
frontiers, if there were anyone to raise it. 


By Arthur Pound 


Compared with this wide-flung, im- 
mense, and yet delicate political institu- 
tion, the Roman Empire was a compact 
and solid thing, bordering an inland sea, 
with its capital in approximately the 
center of its territory and its inhabitants 
more nearly on one plane of cultural de- 
velopment. Consider how much more 
vulnerable is the British Empire. Its 
communications are those of the open sea. 
The route to India, flanked by powerful 
rivals, passes through three narrow straits. 
Possession of Gibraltar, Suez, or Aden by 
a foe cuts the string of Empire. And with 
the principle of self-determination domi- 
nant, there must be continual adjustments 
between imperial interests and local in- 
terests. Already, southern Ireland and 
Egypt have left the imperial circle, and it 
would be a bold man who would pre- 
dict another generation of British rule in 
India. The war, however, added two 
enormous blocks of territory in Africa, 
mandates over Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine, and numerous Pacific islands. 


REAT though it is, the British Em- ° 


pire, like all the works of man, is at 
the mercy of events. From one point of 
view its future depends directly upon the 
spread of ideas. As nationalism and self- 
determination gain, the Empire must lose. 
On the other hand, if internationalism is 
in the ascendant, the British Empire may 
become the working model for the future 
organization of the planet. Looking at the 
world map of today, with its spots and 
chunks of red, no man can say with cock- 
sureness whether he is viewing a disap- 
pearing or advancing phenomenon. 
Economics, presumably, will have the 
last word. The British Empire rose through 
trade rather than politics; indeed, it has 
survived some wretched politics. In off- 
setting these blunders, capital and inven- 
tion, as well as energy in cultivating 
markets, have played their parts. Private 
Britons providing capital for development 
and demonstrating new tools and devices 
have furnished the real cohesive force in 
the imperial equation. It is interesting to 
read in Professor Knowles’ “Economic 
Development of the British Overseas 
Empire,” of the change wrought in the 
economic relations of the Empire by the 
development of as simple a thing as cold 
storage. That improvement in meat trans- 
port opened vast regions in Africa and 
Australia to animal husbandry, enabled the 
home country to lift its standard of living, 
and created both new markets for British 


wares and new sources of material for the 
British textile industry. The whole history 
of the Empire can be divided into three 
transportation periods, with steamship 
travel and railroad construction as the 
measuring rods of expansion. 


F politics could be eliminated, the Brit- 
ish Empire might stand forever. Some- 
where under the British flag can be found 
all the essentials of industrial civilization 
— coal, iron, all the tropical products, and 
boundless grain and grazing lands. Swift 
communications permit the mobilizing of 
scattered boons, but the task of organizing 
economic unity amid such diversity of 
interests appears hopeless. The Domin- 
ions erect tariffs against British goods; the 
colonies clamor against trade restrictions. 
Although the Dominions want settlers and 
the home government can scarcely find 
the money for unemployment doles, no 
effective plan for shifting population has 
been developed. Even the memories of the 
World War do ‘not make imperial confer- 
ences fruitful of results. Therefore, look 
well at the British Empire; this may be 
the apogee of its might, the beginning 
of its decline. 
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My Faith— New and Old 


(Continued from page 473) 
symbolically. Father is for me a precious 
symbol of the infinite Reality which has 
brought us and all things into being as 
parts of one all-inclusive self. 


7 AKER of Heaven and Earth.” Not 

a manufacturer and manager as 
the minds which codified the Creed con- 
ceived their anthropomorphic God to be. 
Because of the revelations of science, which 
were denied to them, my God, devil, 
heaven, hell, and world are infinitely 
more complex than theirs and the symbol 
“Maker,” must be applied to the greatest 
among all divine Trinities: Matter, the 
Father; Force, the Son; and Motion, the 
Spirit — the creator, sustainer, and gov- 
ernor of the world with all that in it is, 
physical and psychical. 

“And I believe in Jesus Christ, His 
Only Son, Our Lord.” I do believe in 
Jesus Christ, but not literally. In matters 
of history, I must be guided by the re- 
searches of historians, who are necessarily 
ruthless in their criticism of Biblical and 
ecclesiastical lore—so full of super- 
naturalism, that it is impossible — if 
literally interpreted. Regardless of what 
conclusions historians shall reach, I accept 
and reverence the symbol of the Son of 
God, the human Epiphany or manifesta- 
tion of another divine Trinity: Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness. 

“Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” Not 
literally, of course. Modern biology has 
made the literal acceptance of this belief 
and the resurrection as utterly impossible 
as modern astronomy has heaven and hell, 
but in depriving us of its literalism, the 
symbol is released for greater usefulness. 

I believe in Jesus, not less than do the 
literalists — whether Modernists or Fun- 
damentalists — but more. Jesus, to me, 
is more than an historical character and 
more than a second term in an ancient 
theological equation. The court cannot 
strip me of my belief in Jesus. 

It is Epiphany, the manifestation. I 
see in Jesus the Man of Sorrows — every 
Man of Sorrows from the first dawn of 
human intelligence and oppression; and 
who, in every instance, was vilified and 
punished and put to death. I see in 
Jesus the Eternal Servant manifest. 
I see in Him every toiling, sweating, 
bleeding Son of Man. I see in Him the un- 
counted, unnamed, and unknown workers 
of the world, in every age and every 
country, and in none more than ours, 
despised, disinherited, and crucified. I see 
in Jesus, my God and my Lord made 
manifest in suffering flesh. 

When I take the name of Jesus, I 
am taking on my lips the Holy Name of 
the Son of God and Son of Man; and in so 
far as I leave one son of man out of the 
reckoning, I want you to count it against 


me for blasphemy worthy of punishment. 

I want you to know that I am including 
in that most holy of all names, Jesus, the 
Name at which every knee shall bow, all 
the victims of injustice, all the toilers 
whose unpaid labor has given leisure and 
luxury to a few, and all those millions 
who have been sent to war to bleed and 
die for the few. 

Let us now excuse ourselves. We as a 
Church did help to send them to their 
myriad crucifixions. We blessed the war. 
We told them that God was on our side 
and that they were doing a holy thing in 
fighting His battles for the good of the 
world. Their blood is upon us, and it 
cries to heaven against the churches of the 
belligerent countries on both sides. We 
sent them into shambles of torture and 
into hells of hate. They were serving 
their country, we told them; and in our 
literal-mindedness we directed them to a 
little tribal fictitious divinity instead of 
to the great universal real God. 

As between Christ and Cesar, the 
Church chose the State and that was a sin 
against the Holy Ghost, or Civilization, 
the third member of still another divine 
Trinity: Nature, the Father; Humanity, 
the Son; and Civilization, the Spirit. 

Believe me, these things are in my 
consciousness as I take the Name of Jesus; 
and I want you to see it as I repeat: 

“He suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and buried. He de- 
scended into Hell.” 


UT, happily, this is not the end. The 
dawn is breaking. The Sun of 
Righteousness will yet arise, and Love 
and Life will triumph over Hate and 
Death. Or, to put it into the sublimest of 
all symbolism: 

“On the third day, He rose from the 
dead, He ascended into heaven, and sit- 
teth on the right hand of.God, the Father 
Almighty, from thence He shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead. 

“T believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Catholic Church, the Communion of 
Saints, the Forgiveness of Sins, the Resur- 
rection of the Body, and the Life ever- 
lasting.” 

I do believe all the Creed, including its 
divine Trinity, and it means a thousand 
times more to me now as symbolism than 
ever it did as literalism. Contrary to the 
chief point raised against me, I believe 
in the triune God. With all my rational 
mind, and with all my emotional soul, I 
believe in this God. Besides, though I 
am not a saint I have never committed 
one of the greater crimes against any 
man, woman, or child, and it always has 
been, is now, and ever shall be my meat 
and drink to do the will of God. 

The grace of our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the fellowship 
of the Holy Ghost .be with my judges in 
their deliberations upon the evidence, 
and in their determination of the verdict. 


Letters to the Editor 





Studying in Europe 
Concord, Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of Tot INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

I have enjoyed reading your editorial, 
“More Tinder for the Vital Sparks.” It 
seems to have got at the essence of the 
Guggenheim Foundation and to have 
made perfectly clear the wisdom which 
lies behind the scheme. It certainly is a 
fine one and I hope something good is 
going to come out of it. 

I, like you, have been a good deal wor- 
ried by the enormous amount of money 
put into building in this country, and by 
the restrictions imposed by the trustees 
of other funds on the distribution of them. 
I am particularly opposed to the restric- 
tions of a very large fund devoted to music 
which prevents the beneficiaries of the 
fund from studying abroad, the reason 
given being that there are just as good 
teachers here as there are anywhere else. 
This is perfectly true, but a really good 
teacher in Paris or Vienna has the whole of 
Paris or Vienna back of him, and the stu- 
dents whom I have sent abroad with the 
Music Fund benefit fully as much from 
being in one of those great cities as they 
do from the instruction they get there. 

Editorials like yours not only spread 
abroad the right information and the right 
feeling about the whole thing, but they 
also throw into contrast what is being 
done by other foundations, who may per- 
haps even be influenced by this one. And 
anything that reveals to American stu- 
dents the great thoroughness with which 
studies are carried on in Europe will be 
good for them. 

Tuomas WHITNEY SURETTE. 





Origin of “‘ Doughboy ” 
New York City. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

Mathew Sullivan in THe INDEPENDENT 
of March 21 asks whether the word 
“doughboy” originated through the use of 
doughnuts by our soldiers in the ’sixties? 

In the ’eighties I happened to be located 
at Fort Supply —a frontier post estab- 
lished by General Sheridan in the Indian 
Territory — where the origin of the term 
was explained to me by the quartermas- 
ter of the post, who said that on one or 
more occasions in the past when the white 
infantry stripe on the trousers had been 
for some reason lacking it had been im- 
provised by the application of a mixture of 
flour and water. Whether this can be 
vouched for I do not know. 

KENNETH ALLEN. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard _ 
University 

Tue InpEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more cabeful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally impress 
bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Printinc Att THE Trutu. 1. After reading 
through this entire article and noting what views 
the various editors express, try to formulate in a 
single paragraph your own ideas. Each may, for 
this assignment, assume that he is managing a 
paper; the paragraph he phrases may be either for 
the members of his own staff or for the public that 
the paper serves. In either case it is to express the 
settled editorial policy regarding criminal news. 
2. Each student may try in another paragraph to 
express the effect upon himself of reading in the 
daily press accounts of murders and burglary. This 
paragraph may be very personal — freely use the 
pronoun J. 3. Has crime been presented in a way to 
make it seem attractive, adventurous, revolting? 
4. Do the criminals impress you as being, for the 
most part, of low mental power? 5. Are you im- 
pressed with their lack of education? 6. Do they 
deserve our sympathy? 7. Applying your ideas of 
publicity of crime and outlawry to your own school 
publications, what would you say to a free exposure 
of individual violation of the rules of the school? 
8. Should cases of cheating on examinations be 
reprinted in your own school paper? 

My New anp Obp Farru. 1. What do you under- 
stand by the term beresy? Though the word is 
usually applied to matters theological, it may be 
applied to other matters — to politics, for example. 
2. Could you give an example of political heresy? 
3. In discussing a church heresy trial there are 
usually two distinct views that the secular press 
revoices: one group of editors might say of Dr. 
Brown, for instance, that as he admits he no longer 
believes the doctrines to which he formerly. sub- 
scribed, there is but one dignified course open to 
him — resign and keep silent about it. Another 
group of editors would support Bishop Brown’s 
defense that the Church needs to be educated to a 
new interpretation of the old creed; we live in an 
enlightened scientific age, and we must fit our re- 
ligious motions to newly discovered truth; it is 
folly to ascribe special authority to the Church 
Fathers. Bishop Brown should therefore be allowed 
to remain within the House of Bishops where he 
may use his influence in behalf of these more modern 
and more scientific views. Which of these views 
seems the more logical? 4. Assuming that you are an 
editor, write for your paper an editorial that ex- 
presses your own personal view. 5. Select from the 
present article— either for their content, or for 
their style, or for both— the paragraphs which 
impress you most favorably. 


Tue Freepom or Farru. 1. Try to rephrase in 
your own words Dr. Mullins’ principal evangelical 
beliefs. 2, What is your idea of a Fundamentalist? 
Of a Modernist? 3. In what four ways does the 
Modernist attempt to set aside the facts of the 
New Testament? 4. Comment upon each. 5. Perhaps 
the most interesting point touched upon in this 
discussion concerns miracles. Repeat the substance 
of Dr. Mullins’ comment. 6. Is his view convincing? 
7. If you see defects, point them out. 

Fiivver System 1n Mepicine. 1. This whole 
article is a delicious bit of satire. 2. Is it fair to the 
profession of medicine? 3. If you were a doctor, 
would you resent the implications? 4. Just how far 
are the current practices a justification of this 
satiric attack? 5. Can you think of practices in 
other professions or trades that are equally vul- 
nerable? 6. Can you think of some method that 
could be used in a satiric attack upon these prac- 
tices. 7. Look up the term, satire, in an encyclopedia 
and find out the titles of our greatest satires. 8. 
Would you consider it a high type of literature? 





Flivver System in Medicine 
(Continued from page 465) 


angered by his experiences. I saw him once 
when he had completed about half his 
round. In spite of the pain he was 
enduring he was not even irritable. 

I saw him again later just after he had 
finished with Dr. Pell. He was still in good 
humor and by that time had made certain 
conclusions as the result of his experiences. 
He thought much could be gained by 
organizing the specialized activities of the 
medical profession, and he was thinking 
out a plan. For physicians who had their 
offices in their residences he would con- 
struct a system of moving sidewalks be- 
ginning, say, with Dr. Blank, the brain 
specialist, and continuing on to Dr. 
Blank’s friend, the ear, nose, and throat 
man, with his friend, the lung specialist, 
next — and his friend, the heart special- 
ist, next — and with his friend, the stom- 
ach specialist, next — and so on down the 
anatomy ending at the foot with the corn 
doctor. Thus he would be only coérdinat- 
ing the practice already in force. 

For physicians who have their offices in 
office buildings my friend suggested a 
special type of structure. This might be 
either one of two kinds. One would be like 
other buildings, outwardly, but would 
have a cylindrical shaft in the center. At 
each floor there would be a corresponding 
circular floor in the shaft and the whole 
thing would revolve. The brain specialist 
could then reach out and get the patient, 
and when through with him place him 
back on the turntable which would whirl 
him around to the ear man, and from him 
to the lung man by another whirl, and so 
on. A kind of “‘Lazy Susan,” he said. If it 
was a good principle for the table where 
you gave it one twist to bring the butter 
to you and another for the salt, why not 
put it to other practical uses? The other 
type of building he had in mind contained 
a spiral chute like a fire escape. In this the 
brain man in the top story could slide the 
patient down to the ear man on the floor 
below, and he in turn could shoot him 
along to the lung man on the next lower 
floor, and so on down. 

It was suggested to my friend that in 
the interest of efficiency his ideas might 
be still further simplified by duplicating 
the flivver method. A moving platform 
could be set up in the great hospitals, and 
along each side could be lined up the 
different specialists in hospital gowns and 
equipped with all their instruments and, 
the patient being put on the platform at 
one end, each could do his own particular 
bit as he passed along. But my friend in- 
dignantly rejected such a plan. 

My friend, however, is enormously 
enthusiastic over his own idea. He is sure 
physicians will see the practical side of it 
and he believes it will save years of time 
to the public. It may kill the taxi business, 
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but that is a detail with which he says he 
is not concerned. He is revolving the 
scheme in his mind and elaborating it be- 
fore he announces it, and some other sug- 
gestions he has not resented. When, for 
example, an aérial trolley carrier, such 
as operates in some large -shops, was 
proposed, he welcomed the notion. 

Meanwhile, before he takes practical 
measures to inaugurate his plan, my friend 
has gone to his old home town for a few 
days. He intends, during his stay there, 
to consult a general practitioner, a plain, 
old-fashioned doctor, to find out what is 
the matter with him. 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per share) on 
the COMMON STOCK of this Company, for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1925, will be paid April 
30, 1925, to Stockholders of record as of March 31, 
1925. H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 20,. 1925. 
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Fiction 
He Was a Man 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


A novel wrought from the vigorous, brutal and ro- 
mantic life of America. Floyd Dell writes: ‘‘‘He 
Was a Man’ is close-packed with the grandeur and 
the pathos of the American dream.” $2.50 


Mrs. Harter 
By E. M. Delafield 


E. M. Delafield has written nothing more finished 
than this sparkling, ironic story of a group of people 
on an English Main Street — revealed as they are by 
their attempts to be something else. $2.00 


Wild Marriage 
By B. H. Lehman 


A subtle and revealing novel of Harvard and Cam- 
bridge life. ‘‘It is a perfect picture that Mr. Lehman 
paints. He is swift, sure, searching, now smirkingly 
satiric, now boldly ironic, now sympathetic.” — 
Boston Transcript. $2.00 


Faith of Our Fathers 


By Dorothy Walworth Carman 


Into this novel of a young minister and his brave, 
tempestuous conflict with the politics of his church, 
Mrs. Carman has woven tragedy, flashing satire 
and a wise and mellow humor. $2.00 


Miscellaneous 





The Creative Spirit 
By Rollo Walter Brown 


In this provocative book Mr. Brown challenges the 
forces that are stifling the creative spirit in the 
United States today, and offers stimulating and spe- 
cific suggestions for overcoming them. $2.50 


The Story of Woman 


By W. L. George 


An important and fascinating contribution to social 
history, telling the story of woman and her place in 
society in all its startling contrasts, from the time 
of the first reflective ape.to Madame Curie. $3.00 
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Twenty Years 


on Broadway 
By George M. Cohan 


A special performance by George M. Cohan himself, 
telling in his own easy, breezy way the story of his 
life — not from the platform but from the pages of 
a merry book with many pictures. $3.00 


Table Talk of G. B. S. 


Conversations on Things in General between 
George Bernard Shaw and his Biographer, 
Archibald Henderson 


G. B. S. at his best, discoursing wittily and in- 
formally on a wide range of subjects — politics, 
Bolshevism, drama, literature, Hollywood, ‘‘Saint 
Joan,” and the United States. $2.00 


The Spirit of the Hive 


By Dallas Lore Sharp 


In this eloquent chronicle of a bee-keeper’s year, 
Dallas Lore Sharp reveals every stage in the life 
and love of the bees. It is an exquisite distillation 
of the poetry of his craft. $2.50 


A Small Town Man 


By Mary Austin 


This remarkable book is a restatement of Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s ‘‘The Man Jesus,’’ first published in 1915. 
Margaret Deland writes: ‘‘It is extraordinary how 
~in Mrs. Austin’s book the story of Christ suddenly 
becomes a living document.” 2.00 


Concerning the 
Nature of Things 


By Sir William Bragg 


A lucid, fascinating and easily assimilated explana- 
tion of the structure of matter and the atom, by one 
of the foremost of living physicists. $3.00 


Beginning the 
Child’s Education 


By Ella Frances Lynch 


Personal and specific advice on the home training of 
children during their pre-school years, by one of the 
leading authorities on primary education. $2.00 


New York, N. Y. 


See Harper’s Magazine for announcements of the better Schools and Colleges 
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